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PREFACE. 
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By the same Author. Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, comprising 
a series of Exercises on the Compound Sentence arranged so as to suit the 
classification adopted in the Public School Latin Grammar. The various Substan- 
tival, Adjectival, and Adverbial Subordinate Clauses, Oblique Enunciation, 
Petition, Interrogation, and Narration, Consecution of Tenses, Reflexive 
Pronouns and Participial Construction, with the uses of all Conjunctions 
influencing mood, are explained by these Exercises. The latter part of the 
work illustrates the Order of words in Sentences, their Connexion by means 
of Particles, Unity and Lucidity of Expression in Latin writing, and the 
leading characteristics of Periodic Style, which branch of the Subject has 
been comparatively neglected. 



dtatftret p&g& -mis alteration nas oeen maae ex toe sugges- 
tion of several heads of schools, and although it has involved 
some mechanical difficulty, it is hoped that the change may 
add to the utility of the work. As the Notes are copious, 
the Key containing Latin Eenderings of the " Selections " 
is withdrawn from circulation. 



PREFACE. 



The present edition of this volume is considerably modified. 
The Selections are the same as those contained in 1 previous 
editions, with the addition of several passages recently set in 
the Indian Civil Service Examinations. The Exercises 
included in the earlier issues now form part of a regular 
introduction to Latin Prose Composition commencing with * 
the Compound Sentence and ending with the Period, and 
' intended for the use of Students who have not attempted 
the " Selections." Those Exercises are therefore not included 
in this edition, and the price is consequently reduced. A 
new feature is that each selection forms, with its notes, one 
distinct page. This alteration has been made at the sugges- 
tion of several heads of schools, and although it has involved 
some mechanical difficulty, it is hoped that the change may 
add to the utility of the work. As the Notes are oopious, 
the Key containing Latin Renderings of the " Selections " 
is withdrawn from circulation. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

i. 

In all affairs he was a man of 1 singular prudenoe and 
diligence. He 2 was a clever farmer, a skilful lawyer, a great 
general, an approved orator, and a fond 3 lover of literature. 
Though 4 he began the study of it late in 5 life, yet so muoh 
progress did he make that one 6 would not readily find a 
matter either 7 in Greek or Italian history whioh was unknown 
to him. Prom his 8 youth he composed speeohes. In his old 
age 9 he set to work to write history, and finished seven books. 

1 The Ablative and Genitive of Quality both answer the question : — " Of 
what description," as in the following examples. Caesar, dux aummo ingenio ; 
Caesar, a general of the highest ability. Caesar erat or fuit tutnmo ingenio ; 
Caesar was a man of the highest ability. Homo magni anitni, a man of great mind . 
Sieilia est magnae fertilitatia, Sicily is a country of great productiveness. The 
noun in the genitive or ablative case must have an epithet. Singularia is good 
Latin when usedadjectirely. 

2 In Latin no sentence should stand detached unless logically disconnected 
with what precedes. Particles are therefore requisite. The second sentence of 
the passage above should be introduced by some particle of continuation. The 
pronoun idem (the same) may well be used as a suitable particle when different 
qualities are attributed to one and the same person or thing. 

3 The past participle of dedo preceded by some adverb such as proeeipue, 
and followed by a dative^ may be used for "a fond lover of literature, 1 ' 
Caution. — Litter ae means literature or an epistle, littera a letter of the alphabet. 

4 The relative is especially useful as a particle to connect sentences, and often 
serves for the demonstrative and et. The sentence should commence with 
Quibus, as the relative refers to its antetedent litteris. 

5 Some such phrase as aetate provectior may be used for *' late in life. 9 ' 

6 The English one is often rendered in Latin by the second person of the 
subjunctive tenses. 

7 When either and or are explanatory and equivalent to — if it be followed by 
or if it be, they should be rendered by rive followed by ewe, or eeu followed by sett. 

8 Avoid ah adoleeeentid, and use a puero. To compose a speech is faeere 
oraHonem. 

9 Not in eenectute but grandie natu or jam senior. 

N.B. — The Latins are not fond of co-ordinate sentences. Instead of using a 
verb for " set to work," and another for " finished," the student should use tho 
ablative absolute or circumstantive ablative followed by a verb, e.g., He took 
pains to build a wall and let it out, would be better expressed thus, Operd ad 
inurum aedijieandum datd locavit, instead of operant dedit, &c, et heavit. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

II. 

One would scarcely believe the extent 1 of his endurance of 
toil. Although 2 by no means of robust constitution, he bore 
with indomitable spirit the hardships of a tedious and pro- 
traoted march as oheerfully 8 as the meanest 4 private. No 5 
wonder, then, that the soldiers flocked to his standard with 
delight, and went on servioe with a determination to follow 
him through all dangers and 6 obstaoles to the accomplishment 
of his plans. He was ever the staunch 7 champion of equal 
rights and liberty, and, forgetful of his own interest he 8 served 
hia country with a zeal and an abnegation 9 of self that won 
for him, not merely the admiration of the men* of his time, 
but also of posterity. 

1 Qudm, quomodo, and quemadmodum are often used with tbe subjunctive to 
* xpress, the nature of, the extent of, the character of, the way in which, $c,, 
e.g., Quam tint tnorosi inteUigi potest ; one may understand the extent of their 
iuorosene88. Qua/is differentia tit honesti et decori facilius intelligi qudm 
explanori potest ; it can be more readily understood than explained what the 
nature of the difference is between virtue and " the suitable." Satis fere dixi- 
mus quemadmodum ducatur honestum, I have nearly said enough about the way in 
which moral principle is derived. 

2 Quanquam " although/' takes the indicative, and is better than quamvis, 
which is more common with clauses and takes the subjunctive. The sentence 
Hbould commence with the relative or enim may be used after quanquam, as the 
second sentence corroborates the statement in the first. 

3 The adjectives indomitus and alacer may be used to qualify the Latin word 
animus for " spirit," and the phrase perinde ac si to exprebs the comparison. 

* Privatus refers to a private civilian, manipularis is a private soldier. 

6 Quare is a suitable particle to connect this sentence with tbe sense of the 
one preceding. It can be followed either by minime mirandum est with a 
following accus. and infin., or by quid mirum quod, followed by the subjunctive. 

6 Two substantives in English may often be rendered into Latin by one sub- 
stantive and an adjective or participle, thus the participle obttantia may be used 
with pericula. Cicero prefers the gerundive in agreement with a substantive t>> 
two substantives, the latter of which is in the genitive, thus ad provincial 
diripiendas rather than ad provinciarum direptionem for to plunder the provinces. 

7 Acerrime vindieare will express " to be a staunch champion of." 

8 Servare to preserve, servire or inservire to serve. 

9 Sui immetnor will express " with an abnegation of self." Instead of making 
" zeal" and " abnegation of self" the subjects to the verb "won," introduce 
a fresh sentence by some such phrase as Quo factum est ut tile. 

10 Aequaiis is a contemporary or equal in age. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 



m. 



Thus 1 reinforoed, Alexander resolved 2 to pursue Darius, 
who had now reached the Median capital, Eobatana. 3 At 
present the Parthians hold this city, and 4 make it their abode 
during the summer-time. Darius had 5 intended to proceed 
thenoe to Bactra, but had altered his plans and 6 line of maroh, 
beoause he was afraid 7 that the quiokness of Alexander's 
movements would 8 prevent his retreat. Alexander was still 
more 9 than one hundred and fifty miles 10 off, but his celerity 11 
made no distance, however great, seem sufficient. 

1 The first sentence refers to or corroborates a previous statement. Quart, 
quamobrem, igitur, ergo, are all suitable particles ; but if the abl. abs. be used 
the simple relative will be sufficient, thus, quo supplement*) with the participle 
of a verb meaning to enroll. 

2 Resolvere means to unbind or relax, statuere to resolve. 

* Ecbatana and Bactra are both neuter plural. 

* Render "and it" by the relative in Latin, and ineolere. Avoid habitare 
urbem. The verb is neuter in the best writers. 

s Intendere means to stretch out, aim, or direct one's attention to anything. 
Use cerium erat or in animo erat with a dative. 

« Iter commutare or flectere, to alter a line of march ; magnia itineribus conten- 
dere, to make forced marohes ; signum profectionis dare, to give the signal for a 
march. 

7 Veritus ne. Avoid veritus ut, which implies a fear that something will 
not occur. 

8 Verbs of preventing and hindering are frequently used with quin and 
quominus. Use ee recipere not receptus, after quin or quominus. 

9 Amplius, in the sense of more than, is used with the accus. gen. or nom., 
e.g., Amplius centum homines, more than one hundred men ; Amplius sex horis 
more than six hours. Qudm is generally omitted after words of number. 

10 To be far off or distant from is abe&se, to be different from distare. 

ii It would be more elegant to use ea erat with the word for celerity, in the 
sense of such was, &c, and follow it by ut and videor than to make celerity the 
subject of made. 

B 2 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

IV. 

It 1 is astonishing how inconsistent 2 men are in all their 
habits of life. Take 3 any two persons you like at hap-hazard, 
and you will 4 probably soon find them wonderfully different 
one 5 from the other. But 6 the other day, my friend Attious 
conceived a strong 7 fancy for purchasing expensive statues,* 
although last year he was 9 notorious for his utter want of 
taste in art or science. Another is to 10 be seen regularly 
for some short time in the training schools, and then all at 
onoe giving way to protracted sleep and idleness. But why 
should I mention 11 individuals P It is an old story, and my 
friends will only laugh if I tell 12 them of their folly. 

1 Sane is often used as a strengthening particle, meaning indeed when used 
-with an adjective. 

2 Inconstant or levis, inconsistent ; infidus or inftdelis, inconstant, faithless. 
Be careful in the choice of mood. 

3 As this sentence illustrates and corroborates the statement in the preceding 
one, some such particle as etenim, nam, or enim should he used. The last 
cannot begin a sentence. It will be more elegant to use si with the second 
person sing, of the subjunctive than to employ the imperative. Persona, a part 
or character ; homo, a person. 

4 Probability or intention can often be neatly expressed by the future 
participle in rut. 

6 The phrase inter sz is often used with verbs, implying unlikeness or 
disagreement, and wiU translate " one from the other." 

6 Hand pridem or paucis his diebus m&y be used for " but the other day."" 

7 Cupido means an eager desire or " strong fancy," voluntas a reasonable 
wish, inclinatio a tendency or bias, not a desire. 

8 It would be well to commence a fresh sentence with Idem (amen. 

9 The verb fiagrare followed by quod and the subjunctive, will render 
" notorious for." In/amis is notorious in a bad sense, and famosus the same. 

10 Bender by licet with the subj. or infin. of video. Avoid the gerundive in 

this sense. 

n Individuus means indivisible ; singuli may be used for " individuals." 
u Admonere aliquem de aliqud re is " to tell anyone of anything " in the sense 

of advising. Avoid certiorem facer e, to acquaint. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

V. 

Wherever these barbarians 1 marched, their route was 
marked 2 with blood. They 3 made no difference between 
what was sacred and what was profane. They 4 spared no 
age, no sex, no rank. What escaped the fury of the first 
inundation 5 perished in the next. The most fertile and 
populous provinoes were converted into 6 deserts, and the 
miserable inhabitants, whom 7 chance had preserved, or the 
sword of the enemy, wearied with destroying, had spared, 
sheltered in the neighbouring towns and villages. 

1 Barbarus means foreign, strange. The adjective saevus with homo will 
express " barbarians " if cruelty be implied. 

2 Avoid notare, which means to brand, or designate by a mark, and use 
maculate or foedare. 

» This sentence may be introduced by Etenim and rendered by pariter before 
' sacred things " and before " profane things," governed by some such verb as 
violare, which expresses injury of a general kind, also profanity or dishonour. 

* It would be well to merge the next two sentences into one, introducing the 
first by a particle of continuation, such as Quinetiam, and the second by sed or 
perhaps the corrective immo, which is, however, more frequent in Livy in the 
sense of nay rather, equivalent to atque adeo or velpotiue. 

« Inundatio is post-Augustan, incursio is good. 

6 Solitudines should be used. Deserta is only found in poetry. 

7 As there is a doubt as to the number of those who perished, si qui super- 
Juissent might be used and be followed by sive and five explaining the means 

of preservation, and the past part, of eervare to translate the word " preserved." 
JSe reeipere in will render " to shelter in." Avoid in with the abl. when motion 
is implied. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

VI. 

1. It was thought 1 that he had reported truly what he 
had seen. 

2. My house is not for sale, but you may occupy it, if* you 
please. 

3. He said his house was not for sale, but I might occupy 
it, if, indeed, 3 1 oared to. 

4. So far 4 from desiring me to quit his house, he pressed 
me to stay longer. 

5. a. I came here 5 yesterday. 6. I go away 6 to-morrow. 
c. 1 go 7 into the country every day. d. I grow stronger 
every day. e. I am going to set out the day after to-morrow. 
/. He arrived at Baiae the day 8 before yesterday. 

6. a. Free from evil. b. Free to all. c. Two hundred feet 
high. d. Dear at 9 a penny, e. It concerns me. /. I pity 
you. g. He sold his country for gold. h. Having his face 
oovered. i. Go home. j. To sound a retreat, k. A man 
of integrity. L He lived at Home. m. To arrive at Athens. 
n. To quit Rome, o. The 14th of August, p. The 5th of 
April, q. The 1st of July. r. The 3rd of May. 

1 IUe should be the subject of the verb, e.g., in Latin, "it is said that Her- 
cules " would not be Dicitur Herculem, but Hercules dicitur. 

2 The indicative is used in the colloquial phrases si vis and ni fallor. 

3 Use si vellem, which implies the speaker's doubt of my caring to occupy 
the house. 

4 Tantum abfuit ut followed by ut, or non modo nen, followed by sed etiam will 
express '* so far from. 19 

6 Hue not hie must be used, as there is motion to a place. 

8 Intention is implied. The future part, in rut, or the phrase eertutn est mihi 
with the infin., may be used. 

7 Custom or habit is implied. Use soleo with infin. 

8 Nudius'tertiusy a sort of abbreviation of nunc dies tertius with an ellipsis of 
est quum, is used for, it is three days since or the day before yesterday, a» 
the Romans reckoned. . Nudim-quartus would be four days ago, and so on. 

9 The Eoman as was about a penny, and was used as a standard of weight 
and value. The student should notice the parts of the as or pound, viz., uncia, 
iV ; sextans, J ; quadrans,\ ; triens, & ; quincunx, ■& ; semissis or semis, \ ; 
septunx, -fa ; bessis and bes, f ; dodrans, J ; dextans or deeunx, f ; deunx, J£. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

VII. 

After some hours of anxious 1 suspense, the day bfoke. 
The Irish, 2 with James at their head, were now four miles 
from the oity. A 8 hurried oounoil of the chiefs was held. 
Some 4 of them reproached the governor 5 to his face with 
treason. "He 6 had sold them," they oried, "to their worst 
enemy : he had refused admission to the foroe sent to 7 defend 
them." While 8 the altercation was at its height, the sentinels 
announced that the hostile army was in sight. 

1 Animi Pendere is to be in suspense. 

2 Use Iftberni, not the derivative adjective Hibcmici, and render " with 
James at their head " by Jacobo duce. 

8 Quare or qmmobrem are suitable particles to connect this sentence with the 
previous one, as the council was held because James was so near the city. 

* This sentence might be introduced by Brant qui, followed by the subjunctive, 
as the number and character of the persons are uncertain. 

6 Qubernator means a steersman or pilot, praefeetua is good for a super- 
intendent or governor, Vel coram will render " to his face," and objicere or 

exprobrare aliquid alicui is to reproach anyone with anything. 

6 This sentence should be rendered into Oratio Obliqua, and introduced by 
Eum, and some particle implying irony, such as " scilicet" — "they cried" — 
need not be translated. The student must take care to use the reflexive pro- 
noun with the speaker. 

7 The relative with the subjunctive is suitable to express the purpose here. 

6 The abl. absolute may be used here. The present participle of alteroari or 
tumultuari is suitable. Diaputare means to argue or discuss, arguere to accuse, 
prove, convict. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
VIII. 

He was at once 1 a clever barrister and a skilful pleader. 
He 2 had several times defended government officers when on 
their trial for offences of the gravest character. In 3 no one 
instance could his detractors assert that he had failed to 
acquit himself with distinction as an orator. It 4 was there- 
fore idle to suppose that 5 his death was not deeply felt by his 
numerous Mends, or his absence from the House not sensibly 
noticed by all who had ever opposed him. The funeral was 
conducted 6 without ostentation, yet still as became the rank 
of him for whom the honours were paid. There was little 
pageantry, 7 much real sorrow. He still lives in the memory 
of the nation. 

1 " At once " may be rendered by non solum, followed by sed etiam. 

2 This sentence may be introduced by Idem, or it may be connected with the 
first by omitting erat in the first sentence, and Me at the beginning of the 
second. Saepenutnero, Saepe, or aliquoties are all good Latin for "several 
times." Magistrates means both a government officer and office. To be on 
one's trial for anything is, reus esse de aliqud re or alicty'us rei. The word reus 
also means a prisoner or debtor. Seelera should be used for "offences." The 
superlative of some adjective, such as atrox in agreement with the substantive, 
will render " of the gravest character." 

3 This sentence may be introduced by Btenim non erat ubi or neque vero erat 
ubi, followed by the subjunctive. Obtrectatores not detractatores should be used 
for "detractors." Parum eminere will render "to fail to acquit oneself with 
distinction." 

4 This sentence should be introduced by Quare, quamobrem, or igitur. The 
last particle cannot begin a sentence. Inept* putares may be used lor "it was 
idle to suppose." 

6 Paraphrase thus :— That his numerous friends did not brook very impatiently 
(aegerrime ferre) the fact of his death (quod decessisset), or that the fact of hid 
absence from the House (quod non in senatu appareret) did not sensibly affect 
(penitus attigisse). "All who opposed " may be rendered by adversarii. 

6 Modice apparari means to be conducted in an unostentatious manner. 

7 Pompa can be used for pageantry. Natio is a clan or tribe, gens a nation. 
But Pit eives might be the nominative to the phrase retinere memoriam, which 
expresses affectionate remembrance. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

IX. 

The 1 consul, P. Dolabella, had already left Rome with his 
army, and was on 2 his march into Etruria, when he received 
the tidings of this 8 outrage. Immediately 4 he resolved on 
vengeance, and, instead of 5 advanoing into Etruria, he turned 6 
to the right, marched through the country of the Sabines 
into Picenum, and from thence led his army into the terri- 
tory of the Gauls. The flower 7 of their warriors was absent 
in Etruria ; those who were left, and 8 endeavoured to resist 
the 9 invaders, were defeated with great slaughter : no quar- 
ter 10 was given to any male able to bear arms ; the 11 women 
and children were carried off as slaves ; the villages and 
houses were burnt, and the whole country was made 12 a 
desert. 

1 The first sentence does not seem to need a particle. If one be used it 
should be autem, which is suitable for every kind of transition or continuation 
of a discussicz . It must not stand as first word. 

2 Facere iter is " to be oa a march." The preposition is required with a 
country, e.g., Ivit in Italiam Romam. 

3 Injuria may be used for insult, outrage, or any act contrary to equity. 

4 This sentence might commence with the relative Qwm, referring to 
injur iam^ and as there is no good Latin substantive for " vengeance," quam 
might be the object of the pluperf. subj. of statuo to determine, governed by 
quum, since. 

5 "Instead of" can be expressed in several ways. In the sentence above, 
non, followed by sed, is sufficient. Sometimes quum, with debeo, is suitable ; 
sometimes non modo, followed by sed etiom, e.g., Instead of preserving him he 
killed him.. Quum deberet eum servare, interfecit (because one ought rather ta 
preserve than kill), Instead of injuring me, he helped me. Non modo non me 
violavit sed etiam adjuvit. 

6 To " turn to the right" may be rendered by declinare agmen dextrorsum. 

7 Rofyur may be used for " flower." The quantitative neuter pronouns quod 
or quicquid, with the genitive of the substantive, often form an elegant variation 
of the nominative. 

8 It would not be Latin to use et qui or et with the verb. The sentence may 
be introduced by reliqui autem, and followed by si qui, with the subjunctive. 

9 Restore is to remain or be left, resistere to resist or withstand ; hostes 
irruentes may be used for " invaders." 

10 The imperfect passive of pareo used impersonally, will express " quarter 
was given." 

u This sentence might be connected with the former by means of quin, 
meaning "moreover," or, " worse than that." 

12 "To be made a desert," may be expressed by convert* in solitudines. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



X. 



Dion, being 1 now rid of his adversary, distributed the 
estates of the contrary 2 party among the soldiery. After 3 
which division, by reason of the greatness of his daily 
expenses, he quickly began to want money, and 4 this he 
knew no way to be supplied with but by seizing his Mends' 
possessions, upon 5 whioh it happened that the gaining of the 
soldier proved the loss of the nobility. These 6 things he 
took very much to heart, and, being 7 unaccustomed to be evil 8 
spoken of, oould not endure to be in ill repute with those 
who a little before had lauded him to the skies ; for 9 the 
rabble, perceiving 10 that the soldiers were offended with him, 
spoke more openly, and often reproached him for his 
intolerable 11 tyranny. 

1 The ablative absolute may be used for this clause. Adversarius can be 
used for an antagonist in any kind of contest or rivalry without necessarily 
implying enmity. Inimicus means a private or personal enemy ; Sostis & 
public one. 

2 Contrarius should be avoided in the sense of "hostile or jimim^! to." 
Paries or /actio both means a '* party " in the sense required above. 

3 This sentence should be connected with the previous one by the use of the 
relative, which supplies the place of a particle, thus, quibus divisis. 

4 It would be well to begin a fresh sentence here, and end it with the word 
" possessions." Paraphrase thus :»Nor indeed (Nee sane or Neque vero) did he 
perceive by what means he could procure (parare) money unless he should seize the 
goodt of his own friends, Possessiones means rather landed property. Bona 
possessions. Sui means one's own friends or adherents. 

5 A fresh sentence should be commenced here and introduced by some such 
phrase as Quo factum est ut, and the rest thus paraphrased, although he won 
over to himself (coneiliare sibi) the soldiers, he nevertheless estranged the nobles 
{abalienare a «*). 

6 Not haeCy but quae. To be grieved at or take anything to heart is aegrc 
ferre. The superlative of the adverb can be used to imply the intensity of the 
annoyance. 

7 Quippe qui, with the subjunctive, may be used for " and being." 

8 Obtrectationis insuetus may be used for " unaccustomed to be evil spoken 
of" and male audire apud aliquem for " to be in ill repute with anyone,* 1 

9 A fresh eentence might commence here with Vulgus enim or Nam vulgus. 

10 The nominative of the pros. part, is not often to be employed. Not 
intelligentes, but quum intelligerent, 

11 Tyrannis means a despotism, saevitia tyrannical cruelty. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XI. 

1. a. He was three days' journey distant, b. He will 
arrive in three days. c. The garland hung. d. I hung the 
garland, e. He stopped 1 the army on its march. /. He 
stopped 2 at Borne three days. g. The enemy fled. A. The 
enemy were put to flight i. The enemy would have fled if 
he had not given the signal for retreat. 

2. I never knew 3 anyone so incapable of understanding 
what one says to him. 

3. I eould wish you would write to Atticus, and tell him 
that I want to know from himself in what state of health 
he is. 

4. He begged me to tell him if any persons ever so thought. 

5. If you were in my situation, 4 you would feel differently. 

6. Nevertheless, some 5 progress has been made, considering 
the very unhappy position in which we are plaoed. 

7. He went away without speaking. 6 

8. The punishment is greater than 7 I can bear. 

1 Use reprimere or retardare. 

2 Avoid restore, which means, to remain, be left, but not to stay at a place. 

3 Novi is present in meaning, though perfect in form. Utor is a good verb to 
express intimacy with anyone. " So incapable of understanding" may be ex- 
pressed by qui minus posset with the infinitive of a verb meaning "to under- 
stand." 

4 .Hie may be used for "in my situation." 

5 Use aliquantum with proficere for " to make some progress :" Aliquatenus 
and quadantenus have not sufficient authority. " Considering" may be expressed 
by si tecum reputes and followed by the Latin for ** in what misery (miser iae pi :) 
we labour, 

6 " Without" can be expressed in several ways, e.g., He went away without 
accosting me. Abiit, me non salutato. Many praise virtue without practising 
it. Multi virtutem laudant neque colunt. They never saw me without calling 
me father of my country. Nunquam me aspexerunt quin Patrem Patriae compet- 
larent. He never praised you without saying — nunquam te laudavit ut non 
dieeret $c. But the word Tacitus itself means silent, though having something 
to say. 

7 Qudm with the relative quae should be used, which is equivalent to tales ut 
eas (poenas). 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XII. 



At all 1 events with the Commons he enjoyed more than 
ordinary influence. Nor 2 was this influence due to easiness 3 
of access, sweetness of character, or any servile adulation, by 
means of which men are wont to gain popular favour. It 4 
rather arose from a rigid administration of justice, and won- 
derful zeal in the cause of liberty- Far from 5 fawning upon 
the nobles, he openly reproached them for their vioes and 6 
excesses; and, disregarding 7 his own advancement and in- 
terest, served his country with fidelity when the officers of 
government were corrupt, 8 the aristocracy profligate, the 
people inconstant. He died 9 at the age of sixty-nine, we 10 
know not whether more beloved by the party 11 he served, or 
respected by those he opposed. 

1 Quidem which restricts the assertion to the word after which it is placed, 
thus emphasizing it, and saltern, often used when there is a descent from the 
greater to the less, are both suitable particles. Quidem means " as far at least 
as this is concerned 1 ' and saltern, at all events, at least. Caution. — The pre- 
position apud not cum must be used to express the English "with" in the 
sentence above — e.g., Haec apud me valent. These things have weight with me. 

2 This sentence might be introduced by the Relative Quae referring to gratia 
in the previous sentence, and followed by non and some such verb as exorior for 
il due to." 

3 Faeilitas may be used for affability, or " easiness of access." Adulatio 
and assentatio are mostly used in a dishonourable sense. Blanditiae verniles 
would be strong enough in the passage above. 

4 This sentence might commence with the phrase Bectius autem diceres " One 
would more correctly have said," — and be followed by the accusative and 
infinitive. 

6 This sentence might be introduced by Idem non modo non, and be followed 
by sed etiam, or Tantum abfuit ut might be used, followed by ut. 

6 Luxus means excess, debauchery ; excessus, a departure from. 

7 Avoid the present participle and use the ablative absolute. 

8 Pretio venales may be used for "corrupt." CorruptusU classical in the 
sense of spoiled or depraved. 

9 Avoid Obiit aetate, &c, and use Natus in agreement with the pronoun and 
put the number of years in the accusative case. Undeseptuaginta not sexaginta 
novem must be used. Notice also duodeviginti and undeviginti for eighteen and 
nineteen, duodetriginta and undetriginta for twenty-eight and twenty-nine. 

10 Use incertum est followed by an for " we know not whether . . . or." 

11 Caution. — The Latins never omitted the relative as in the English phrase 
above— e.g., The man I saw must be in Latin Homo quern vidi not Homo vidi. 
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XIII. 

It is said that 1 Heroules, having 2 left Q-ades, came into the 
region which is now 3 called Soythia, and that, being over- 
taken 4 by storm and frost, he drew his lion's skin 5 about him 
and fell asleep, 6 when it ohanoed that as he slept, his mares, 
which he had loosed from his chariot 7 to graze, disappeared. 
Therefore, 8 when he woke he went in quest of them, and, 
after searohing for a long time in vain, he fell 9 in with a 
woman, of 10 whom he inquired whether she had seen his mares 
anywhere. She answered that they were in her 11 stables, but 
that she would 12 never give them back unless he took her for 
his wife. 

1 Ferunt, Constat, or Accepimus are all used to express historical or traditional 
fact. Avoid dicitur Herculem. It must be Hercules dicitur. 

2 The want of an active past participle is supplied in Latin by the ablative 
absolute or by quum, with the pluperfect subjunctive. Gades is plural. 

s Hodie means " now " of comparatively modern times. 

* Opprimere is a good word to express " to overtake," in the sense of to 
surprise. 

6 Pettis is the proper word for the skin or hide of a beast, as cutis can be used 
for the human skin. 

6 It would be better to commence a fresh sentence here, which might be in- 
troduced by Forte and followed by dum. To sleep is dormire ; to " fall asleep," 
or begin to sleep may be expressed by dormitare. 

7 Be careful not to use the infinitive to express a purpose. Beer are de vid is 
" to disappear " in this sense. Abire e conspectu is also good. 

8 The relative Quas, in reference to the " mares," followed by quum, with the 
pluperfect subjunctive of a verb " to awake," is preferable to Quare, followed 
by eas as the object of the verb. 

9 Obviam fieri or ooourrere are suitable for " to fall in with." Obviam ire 
scarcely implies a chance meeting. 

10 Of course, not the genitive ; but ex qud with quaero or the accusative with 
rogo. " Whether," can be expressed by num, which does not expect a negative 
answer in indirect interrogation, and is preferable to utrum, unless followed by 
the alternative necne. 

11 As the stables are the speaker's, and she is referring to him, the reflexive 
suus must be used. 

18 Use negavit se wtquam with the future participle of reddo. " To take as 
a wife " of the man is ducere uxorem. To marry, of the woman is nubere viro. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XIV. 

We learn 1 from tradition that he was an exaot 2 gentleman, 
and a man of the nicest 3 discrimination ; one 4 who well knew 
how to simulate what was apparently suave urbanity, but in 
reality a very skilful 5 method of prosecuting 6 the end he had 
in view, to 7 the utter disregard of others' interests. No 8 
wonder, then, that a man of such consummate tact, unimpeded 

as he was by any scruples 10 of conscience, should suoceed in 11 

» 

a mission where others had failed, and should secure, if not 
the love, at all events the outward 12 respect of his contem- 
poraries. 

i See note 5 to selection 13. 

* Homo politioris humanitatis or homo ad unguent politus may be used ad or in 
unguem, meaning "to a hair," to the greatest nicety. Sculptors gave the 
finishing touch with the nail. 

8 Subtile judicium, or summa elegantia, are both good for " nice discrimination " 
or keen discernment. Caution. — Discrimen means an interval, difference, 
decision, risk, not " discrimination." 

* A fresh sentence might commence with "one who " rendered by Idem, or 
Ille enim. 

6 Methodus is a barbarism. Ratio or Modus should be used. 

6 Prosequi means to attend, accompany, honour, adorn. Accusare to prose- 
cute legally. JSxsequi to prosecute, perform, accomplish. 

7 This sentence down to the word ''interests" may be rendered by the 
ablative absolute. Utilitas will render "interests." 

8 This sentence may be introduced by Quid mirum igitur quod, followed by 
the subjunctive, or by Quare minimi mirandum eit, followed by the accus. and 
infin. 

9 Avoid consummate and use summus, which is a most convenient adjective 
to express excellence or eminence of any kind. Tactus means touch, are can be 
used for "tact." 

10 Religio is a good word for "scruples of conscience." Serupulosus means 
rough, rugged. 

• n " In a mission" may be rendered by the past part, of mitto, followed by 
ad eae res agendas a ceteris male gestae, 

ia Observanfia means regard or respect paid to superiors in station, rank, or 
dignity. Aequalis is cotemporary, par equal to, a match for, aequus, level 
ealm, fair, just. 
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XV. 

There lurks 1 within us a sort of madness which is hardly 
restrained by the laws and customs of society, and 2 which 
sometimes breaks out and hurries men to what would seem 
contrary 3 to their very nature. Witness 4 the barbarities of 
savages — their unrelenting hatred, the cruel vengeance, the 
pitiless joy, which follows an enemy alive or dead. What 5 
shall we say when a whole nation seems to devote 6 all its 
energies to destroy all that is good, and 7 differs only from 
the brute by the great power that it possesses by reason and 
speech of carrying 8 out its evil will P 

1 " Lurks " can be expressed by latet, or the phrase est in nobis insita may be 
used in agreement with dementia and quaedam to express " a sort of." Amentia 
is too strong a word, and means rather "insanity" or "stupefaction." 
" Society " must be expressed by " homines" or by the adjective humanus in 
agreement with substantives for " laws and customs." Societas means fellow- 
ship, union, a league or joint stock partnership, 

2 A fresh sentence may be commenced here, and introduced by Est enim ubi 
(for sometimes) followed by the subjunctive. Enim is a suitable particle to 
illustrate the truth of the previous statement, and generally for the adduction 
of examples. 

3 Repugnare, with a dative, is a favourite Ciceronian verb to express natural 
incongruity. 

4 This sentence should commence with Nam, or an equivalent particle, as the 
previous statement is further confirmed by it. It might be paraphrased thus to 
throw it more into the Latim idiom. " For, let us observe (Videamus enim), how 
with implacable hatred, with cruel and pitiless (durus)/oy, barbarous nations avenge 
themselves on (ulciscor with accusative) an enemy, whether (sive) alive or (sive) 
dead." The principle verb should stand last in the sentence. 

5 This sentence might be introduced by At quid, quaeso, dixeris, and followed 
by si videris. In indignant or bitter statements At is frequently used. 

6 Omnibus viribus eniti, followed by ut, may be used for " to devote all one's 
energies to ; " devovere means " to devote to death." 

1 Quid si might be repeated at the commencement of this sentence, and 
followed by nulld alid in re nisi quod, with the subjunctive of distare or super are, 
as the distance is in point of excellence. 

8 Exportare means to convey or carry away from. Ferficere or efficere mean 
to aecomplish, or " carry out," in the sense above. 
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XVI. 

The frequent 1 wars of these factions had entirely driven 
the farmers from their fields. All 2 the population was to 
be found in the fortresses. They 3 had no safety for their 
harvests, their live stock, and their persons outside the walls. 
Everything 4 left in a private house became at once the prey 5 
of the soldiers. The vines were rooted up, the olives burned ; 
it 6 was in vain, therefore, to look for any produce from these 7 ; 
they were content if they were not entirely deprived of their 
pasturage, and were allowed to gather 8 in their oorn. 

1 Frequens means, populous, crowded, and is used of persons that often are at 
a place, or do a thing, as Bomae frequens often at Rome. Creber may be used 
for *' frequent " in the passage above. Certamen is a good word for a trial of 
strength between two small parties or factions. 

2 Quare is a suitable particle. Avoid any such unclassical expressions as erat 
reperiri for " was to be found," and use licet with video, and the participle of 
some such verb as congrego or cogo. 

3 Etenim may be used to connect this corroborative clause which really con- 
tains the reason why the population was to be found in the fortresses. Avoid 
nullam habebant salutem messibtts, and paraphrase thus : And indeed outside the 
walls, they were able to protect not harvests, not cattle, not even themselves; placing 
the verbs last in the sentence. 

4 Quinetiam is a suitable particle of continuation. Quidguid is better than 
otnne quod. 

b Sometimes a dative may be used with a second dative of the recipient e.g., 
eurae esse alteri, to be an object of regard to another— so above. It would be as 
well to make one sentence down to burned. It sometimes gives spirit to 
descriptive passages to omit the auxiliary verb thus: Vites radicitus evulsae, 
olivae fiammis combust ae. 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Igitur in the second place, which is a 
good particle for amplifying a previous statement or drawing a logical conclu- 
sion. Not Frustra igitur erat sperare, but Frustra igitur sperares. " Produce " 
may be rendered by proventus. 

7 It would be neater to connect this sentence with the preceding one without 
a full stop by some corroborative particle, such as quin, meaning yea rather, 
more than that. 

• Fercipere is a good word for " to gather in " harvest, &c. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
XVII. 

Philopoemen had 1 now returned from Crete. He 2 soon 
again became chief 3 man of the League ; and though he never 
attained to the almost boundless influence of Aratus, yet 4 
he was felt to be the bulwark and the glory of the nation. 
He filled the chief 5 post under Government eight times, and 
died in 6 office, aged seventy years, retaining the 7 confidence 
of his countrymen to the last. He had 8 fallen upon days in 
which it was clear that the fate of Aohaea, or rather of the 
world, depended on the will of Eome. His 9 policy, under 
such circumstances, was at once prudent and dignified. 

* 

i " Now" in a historical sense, may be expressed by the particles jam turn. 
The preposition which is usually omitted in the case of towns, should be used 
with a tract of country. 

a This sentence may begin with the Relative which is used more than any 
other particle in preserving the logical sequence of sentences. 

3 Princeps is a good word for a chief leader, author, or director of anything. 

4 Do not use a passive verb, for " he was felt to be," but paraphrase thus : 
all, however, confessed that he was a bulwark and glory (praesidium et decus) to 
the nation. 

* " To fill the chief post under Government," may be rendered by Obtinere 
summum magistratum. 

6 Manus is an " office/' officitm a duty, or act of kindness. " To die in office " 
may be rendered by dum munere fungebatur, mori. 

7 Retinere is more usual in the sense of to restrain or to keep in cheek. " To 
retain the confidence of" may be expressed by in honore haberi with apud, and 
the accusative. The words, " to the last " will explain haberi. 

8 " He had fallen upon days " may be rendered by, In Us temporibus versabatur. 
The preposition penes, in the power of, with the auxiliary verb, will render 
" depended on the will of.*' 

9 This sentence might be paraphrased thus to suit the Latin idiom. But he, 
though he laboured under these difficulties (laboro hae angustiae) adopted such a 
policy (is consilium utor) that he administered the state with consummate 
(aummus) prudence and dignity. 

C 
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XVHL 

1. The 1 consul asked his opinion! and he gave it in these 
words. 

2. He was 2 asked whether he thought the enemy would come 
down from the hills, and answered : " Not if they be wise." 

3. He lived comfortably on a fortune 8 of £64,000. 

4. You cannot quell a rebellion without* killing the ring- 
leaders. 

5. Although the breath 5 of life had nearly fled, the intellect 
was wonderfully vigorous, compared with the state of the body. 

6. I was ready to swear by the immortal gods that I 
really felt as I said. 

1 Paraphrase thus : — To the consul asking what he thought {sentio), he re- 
plied thus (haee). 

s Use the dative case plural of the pres. part, of rogo or quaero with ex. Be 
careful not to use the imperfect subjunctive to express "would come down 
from" The future in — ret*, with the auxiliary verb Bevenire to go down to or 
arrive at a place. Descendere, with de y means " to come down from " in the 
sense above. 

8 The preposition in may be used with the sum required. No Latin word 
for " fortune " is needed. In reckoning large sums of money the symbol HS, 
which represents an indefinite number of sesterces, after a numeral adverb, is 
often found with an ellipsis of the words centena millia (sestertiorum). The 
value of the sestertius was about twopence. 

1,000 sestertii = about £8. 100,000 sestertii = about £800. 
As then centena millia, i.e., 100,000 sesterces, i.e., £800, is understood when a 
numeral adverb is used with the symbol HS, the student must multiply the 
100,000 sesterces by the numeral adverb to get the required sum. 
Decies HS means, decies centena millia sester- 
tiorum, i.e 10 times £800 = £8,000 

Vicies HS means, vicies centena millia sester- 

tiorum, ie 20 times £800 = £16,000 

Ootogies HS means, Octogies centena millia 

sestertiorum, Le. 80 times £800 = £64>000, 

the sum required in the sentence above. 

4 ""Without" can be expressed in Latin in several ways. 

Examples : 
a He enters the house without your hearing. 

Domum intrat, te non audiente. 
b They killed him without condemning him. 

Eum indemnatum interfecerunt. 
e He went away without seeing me. 

Me non viso abiit, 
d You cannot hurt me without hurting yourself. 

Non potes mihi nocere ut non tibi noeeas, 
e I cannot do without sending to you. 

Non possum faeere quin ad te mittam. 

• Animate " breath of life," mens " intellect," animus "soul." 
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Besides/ although there is, beyond a doubt, inherent 2 in 
man, whether 3 in a private or public station, a kind of eager 
desire after 4 the fortuitous ; and, although by its suggestions, 
and at the instigation of hope, chiefs are urged on to war, 

• 

that they may severally 5 extend their fortunes, still nothing 
is more efficacious in 6 restraining this desire than the best 
kind of armour universally adopted. For 7 in such a state of 
things one could hardly expect anything from fortune, seeing 8 
that it is nearly inevitable that, where all are equally skilled 
in 9 the projection of missiles, the smaller force should soon 
be destroyed by the better-equipped one. 

i Aecedo, with quod or ut 9 can be used to add a new thought to a former 
statement, in the sense of " Besides" or Furthermore. JPraeterea can also be 
used. 

* Innasei or inesse, with in, are both good for " to be inherent in." 

* Be careful not to use utrum and an for "whether" and "or," for they 
Wong to interrogative sentences. Sive followed by sive, or seu followed by seu, 
Are explanatory, meaning " if it be " or " if it be." 

4 The genitive case must be used to express " after." The next two clauses 
toginning with the words "and although," and ending at "hope," may be 
rendered by the ablative absolute, the first being introduced by the Eelative 
agreeing with its antecedent " eager desire." 

s Quisque placed immediately after a case of suus should be used for " sever- 
ally " and " their." 

6 The preposition ad, with the demonstrative hie, and the gerundive of some 
such verb as eohibere, will render " in restraining this desire." Adoptare means 
to choose, or to take in the place of a child. Adhibere to adopt in the sense of 
to employ. 

» This sentence may be introduced by Sie enim fire nihil est, followed by 
quod and the subjunctive. 

8 Quum vix fieri pessit quin will render " seeing that it is nearly inevitable 

that." 

» Avoid in with the ablative of a substantive for hurling, and use some such 
word aaprudentia, or peritus with the gerund in-o? of a verb meaning "to 

huri " o 2 
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XXII. 

About 150 years 1 ago, Voltaire certified that more money 
had been expended 2 in the storming of Turin than was suffi- 
cient for founding a colony, and supporting it until the crops 
planted by the colonists should beoome ripe. Surely, 8 if he 
had seen our arms, soldiers, and preparations for war, great 
as they are, and had heard what 4 they cost, he would have 
considered that what he stated was insufficient, and fell far 
short 5 of the real facts. But I have said enough on the 6 head 
of expense. Sinoe, 7 however, modern nations generally 
support armies in the highest state 8 of perfection, and sinoe 
armour, both offensive 9 and defensive, becomes more univer- 
sally complete, it is likely that the art of war should be 
further 10 removed from chance, and be reduoible to a definite 
system and kind of calculation. 

i Use abhinc for "ago." 

1 Erogare pecuniam is to expend money. Expendere means to weigh out or 
pay out, and is not unclassicaL Caution. — After the word " than," quantum . 
or the relative should be used with a verb meaning to be sufficient. 

To found a colony is dedueere eoloniam, because the colonists were conducted 
to their new abode. Alert is to " support/' supportare to convey to a place. 

• Nae or Ne is a good affirmative particle often used with a pronoun by Cicero 
in the sense of verily, surely. 

• Qnanti as a genitive of price should he used with eonstare. 

• "To fall far short of the real facts/' may be rendered by longe infra 
rem jacere. 

6 The preposition dc with the abl. of the substantive will render " on the 
bead or score of." 

7 Sed quum or Quum autem should introduce this sentence. At connects 
notions that are opposed to or contrasted with each other. 

8 " In the highest state of perfection " may be expressed by Quam-maxime, 
qualifying some participle such as instruct™ in agreement with the Latin word 
for "armies." 

9 " Both offensive and defensive " may be rendered by sive ad laedendum sive 
ad tegendum. Generally artna is defensive as distinguished from tela, offensive 
weapons. 

io <<To be further removed from chance " may be rendered by longius abesse 
ab aUdy and "to be reducible to a kind of calculation" by ad ealculos quosdam 
voeari. 
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Pompey could not 1 bear an equal, much less a superior. 
Between 2 them who could judge P The gods favoured the 
victor, but Oato sided 3 with the vanquished. Pompey 4 stood, 
like the oak, conspicuous in some fertile field, bearing the 
trophies of many triumphs, and venerated by the memories of 
the past. Ceesar 5 fell on him like the lightning of Jove, 
sparing nothing venerable, neither the monarch of the forest 
nor the temples of his own divinity. 

1 Aegreferre is a good phrase for " not to bear or brook anything." 

2 Quare or igitwr are suitable particles. The sentence might be thus para- 
phrased: " Wherefore, who pray (quisnam) was able to decide (dijudicare) which 
of the two ought to be preferred to which (uter utri anteferendus with auxiliary 
verb): 9 

3 Stare ah aliquo means " to side with anyone." 

4 Autem in the second place may be used as a transitional particle. 
Caution. — Veneratue is deponent, not passive. The clause beginning " and 
venerated" may be thus paraphrased : " Whom all venerated (colore) on account 
of the memory of splendid exploits (res egregie-gesto)." 

• This sentence should commence with " Sed in ilium " or with In quern. 
Avoid the nominative of the pres. part, of parco, and paraphrase thus : " Nay 
(quin) whatever there woe venerable (sanctum) whether .(sive) the glory of the 
woods or (sive) the temples of hie own divinity , he equally deetroyed it (pariter 
extinguo)." 
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XXIV. 

I 1 saw him about that matter, according to your wish. 
He 2 jdid not seem at all aware that you had retired 3 from 
public business, and were now leading the life of a private 
gentleman in the country. Your daughter has, within the 
last few days, been betrothed 4 to a very patriotic citizen, onoe 
an acquaintance and friend of yours. A 5 disturbance took 
place in the city on the 5th of last month, and for a time 
looked like ending in a revolution of a serious character. 
We 6 are now labouring under a great scarcity of provisions. 
The publio treasury is well nigh exhausted, and we must 
look to the Emperor's private purse for assistance. 

1 Equidem may be used as an introductory particle. Convenire with an 
accusative means " to see, " i.e., to meet by agreement or appointment. 

2 This sentence may commence with the relative. 

8 " Otio8us " and jacere both mean " holding no public office " or "retired 
from business." Agere rusticum equiUm may be used for " to behave like or 
to lead the life of a country gentleman." Duare and in rure or ruri are un- 
classical in the sense above. 

4 Despondeo, not desponso, should be used. Cicero often uses bonus in the 
sense of " patriotic." 

6 "A disturbance took place" may be rendered by tumultuari used 
impersonally. 

6 This sentence may commence with Nunc vero, " Scarcity of provisions " 
is annonae caritas. The next sentence might well be connected with the one 
commencing " We are now " by means of the ablative absolute, as the Latins 
prefer subordinate to co-ordinate sentences. The conjunction " and " will not 
then need rendering into Latin. Aerarium is the public treasury ; JPiscus^ the 
private purse of an emperor. 
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XXV. 

You, too, seem to me to be influenced by some inordinate 
admiration of glory. Well, 1 then, I will try all I know to 
explain this inquiry correctly, so that you may the more 
readily understand the nature 2 of true glory, and an honour- 
able zeal in the 3 cause of the State. This investigation, I 4 
imagine, presents a threefold deliberation : first, whether 5 or 
no a desire for glory be beneficial to a country ; 6 secondly, 
since there are two kinds of glory, which of the two ought to 
be preferred by all the best men. The 7 third point of dis- 
cussion turns upon a relative estimate of glory, and the 
honourable zeal in the interests of the State, which I have 
already mentioned. 

Doubtless, many advantages to a state have arisen, and 
will arise, from a love of glory, and these advantages have 
been secured for it by illustrious men ; but I am rather 8 
inclined to think that, forgetting 9 the interests of the com- 
monweal, they performed those acts to further their own 
private interests. But more of this anon. 

1 This sentence may be introduced by Quamobrem or Quare. " To try all I 
know/.' may be rendered by diligenter animum intendere and followed by ad and 
the gerundive af a verb meaning to explain. 

2 Qualis with the subjunctive of sum can be often elegantly used to express 
"nature," character, quality, e.g. Tell me his origin and character, Die mihi 
quia $t qualis tit. 

3 The preposition erga is often used to express friendly feelings towards 
anyone or anything. It is especially frequent with such words as fide* or 
benevolentia. 

4 "As I think," or "I imagine," may be rendered by ut opinor. ArHtror 
is rarely so used. Censeo means to give an official opinion, to decide, Judieo to 
decide judicially or criticaHv. JEstimo, to value or appraise. Exittimo, to judge 
or think of a thing after it has been so valued or appraised. 

6 " Whether or no " should be rendered by utrum followed by neene. 

6 Regio means a district or tract. Fatria, one's fatherland ; neither are suit- 
able. Civitas or respublica should be used, for " country." 

7 Paraphrase thus : — The third kind of disputing is about (est de) a relatk$ 
estimate. Comparatio means " a relative estimate/' Esse with de if often need 
to indicate the subject treated of. 

8 Baud seio an may be used for u I am rather inclined to think," or far u \ 
am nearly sure that." 

9 Avoid the nominative of the pres. part, and use the abL ab#, of the f 
part of some such verb as omUto or negtiyo. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
XXVI. 

1. Translate, 

a. Novum fenus contrahebatur in murum a oen- 

soribus looatum, saxo quadrato faoiundum. 
J. Vnlteium mane Philippus 

Vilia vendentem tunioato scruta popello 

Oooupat et salvere jubet prior. 

2. Explain the words manipulus, Aedepol, Ecastor, media- 
ttinm, medim-fidim, mehercule, nudius-tertius, tributum, vectigal, 
nundinor, justitium, lectisternium, solitaurilia, quadruplator, de- 
sultor, possessions, uausfructus, sodalicium, comperendinatus, 
and vermra. 

3. Derive aucvpor, deliro, praevaricor, calamitas, debiM%> 
mollis, versutm, illico, identidem,fermentum, Februarim, 1 manci- 
pium, templum, and nubo. 

4. Express in Latin, a. I quit this plaoe with 3 regret. 
b. Our ohildren have been well and happy, c. We have 3 had 
no domestic cares, d. We have had 4 the disposal of our 
time. e. Most 5 probably I shall never see a plaoe I like so 
much. /. The cares of life multiply 6 upon me. 

5. Translate vitricm, tnatertera, avia, patruus, consobrinus, 
socer, nurus, socrus, and letrir. 

6. Write down the cardinal, ordinal, and distributive 
numbers, and the numeral adverbs, from one to ten. 

7. Distinguish between dolium and seria, hasta and hostile, 
coena and prandium, epulum and epulae, nedum and necdum. 

* Februarius {mensis) meant the month of expiation, because on the 15th 
was held the great feast of expiation and purification {Februa). 

Templum is a diminutive of tempus, contracted, which in its original signifi- 
cation meant a piece cut off. 

* Use the adjective or adverb e.g. He did that with joy : Laete or lastua id 
feeit. 

Avoid habeo and render as if, we have lived free from fdegere vacuus). 
4 Paraphrase thus : — It hoe been allowed ue to arrange (disponere) our time a* 
we wished. 

* Use Maud teio em with the subjunctive. 
Ingraveseere with a dative will render " multiply upon." 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE, 



As 1 a party of Spaniards were returning home in Mexico, 
after 2 encamping for the night, they tied their horses to some 
small trees which grew out of a neighbouring rook of slight 
elevation. Here, through some accident or other, the horse 
of one was startled by a 8 noise, and, with a bound, tore up 
the tree by the roots. The Spaniards' surprise was great to 4 
see some small pieces of silver sticking to the roots, and by 
this luoky aooident was discovered the vast mineral wealth of 
the country. 

1 Paraphrase thus : " By chance certain Spaniards" &c. Quidam used after 
the substantive will render " party. 1 ' 

2 The relative followed by quum and consido may be used. Caution. — The 

tlatiye cannot be used to render "for" in the phrase— " for the night." In, 

with the accusative, may be used. Altitudo, elevation; elevatio, ironical 
disparagement. 

8 Sonus or sonitus should be used for any ordinary noise of which the exact 
character is not known. Even in the word sonitus there is a predominant idea 
of din or clash. Strepitus means a rattling, clattering, rustling, rumbling ; 
Fremitus a rushing, humming, mumuring, or snorting sound. 

* The infinitive must not be used, but qui or quum, with video, '* Small pieces " 
may be rendered by Fragmenta, not by Fragmina, which is only found in 
poetry. Adhaercscere with ad or in and the abl. or dat. should be used for 
"sticking to. 11 Beperire means to discover or find anything that exists; 
Invmire, to devise or invent. " Mineral wealth " may be rendered by opes ex 
metattit oriturae. The future participle is better, because the wealth was not 
then taken out of the mines. Avoid patria and rue for " country," and use 
regie or terra. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XXVHL 

In proportion 1 as men possess loftiness of mind, in such, 
proportion are they with greater force urged on to the 
achievement of deeds of valour. On 2 the other hand, it is a 
trait of a small and pusillanimous mind to neglect any 
opportunity 8 of performing any great act, unless, indeed, we 
he engaged in philosophy or any other useful pursuit. For 
we ought to make 4 allowances for those who through such 
reasons have withdrawn themselves from public life. Since, 5 
beyond a doubt, they contribute to the general welfare by 
supporting studies, science, and the practice of philosophy. 
And 6 , however much these warlike exploits are worthy of 
praise and esteem, still they are not rightly termed ^herdo/' 
since they are undertaken generally merely for the sake of 
glory or empire. 

1 Quo followed by Eo or Hoc should be used for " in proportion as," followed 
by " in such proportion." The comparative of some adverb such as vehementer 
will render " with greater force'' more elegantly than the abl. of vis, qualified 
by an adjective. 

a This sentence may be introduced by contra autem. A " trait," character- 
istic, office, duty, part of, nature of, &c, are often expressed in Latin by est, 
with the genitive, and an ellipsis of indicium, munus, officium, indoles. 

8 Opportuni Has means fitness, suitability; Oceasio, opportunity. Versari, 
with in and the abi, is a good verb to express employed upon, or engaged in 
anything. 

4 Concedere, with the dative, means " to make allowances for." 

5 This sentence may be introduced by Nam certe, or by certe enim. Avoid 
Contribuere and use conducere, with ad for " contribute to." Fovere is a good 
word for " to assist, support, or foster." 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Bed quamvis or by Quamvis autem, 
with the subjunctive. " Merely " may be rendered by non nisi or by tantum. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

XXIX. 

1. Express in Latin, Three men. Three Names. Three 1 
acres a-piece. May the 30th, 1587. 

2. Have any of the 2 gerunds a substantive use ? If so, 
explain. 

3. What Latin prepositions 3 govern two oases, and with 
what sense P 

4. Conjugate the imperatives of sum, eo, loquor, and the 
present infinitive of potior, spatior f orior, ordior, morior, careo, 
pereo. 

5. From what verbs do the* following participles come : 
actus, nactus, pactus, fatus, natus, ratus, satus, futtus, ultus, 

adultus 

6. Distinguish alius, alter, alii, caeteri, omnes, unusquisque ; 
quivis, quidam, by short Latin sentences. 

7. Give the gender and genitive case of paries, tapete, 
grex, vulpes, pubes, puhis, and mark the quantity of the 
penultimate. 

8. Give the perfects of pessumdo, supersto, crepo, dmrepo r 
necof seco, dimico, conniveo, and sapio. 

9. Give instances of nouns, a. Redundant in 5 number. 
b. Defective in case. c. Redundant 6 in case. d. Defective 
in 7 number, e. Differing in 8 meaning according to number. 

i The word "a-piece" must be expressed by one of the distributive num- 
bers, e.g., He gave each of his soldiers three farms ; or, he gave his soldiers 
three farms a-piece, would be Singulis militibus terms fundos dedit. 

a The gerunds are forms of a verbal substantive of the second deplension,. 

neuter gender, with the following suffixes: — ndum — ndi — ndo, and may be 

thus declined : — 

Accusative ama-ndum loving 

Genitive ama-ndi of loving 

Dative ama-ndo for loving 

Ablative ama-ndo by or in loving. 

s Tenus is one of the prepositions that govern two cases, viz., the abl. and 
genitive, and it comes after the case it governs. 

4 Neco and dimico make neeavi and dimicavi. 

6 Nouns such as Tartarus and Locus. 

6 Nouns such as JEneas, Oedipus, and M$ssis. 

7 Nouns such as Coelum and Nugae. 

8 Nouns such as Aqua, water ; Aquae, medicinal springs ; Purs, a part 
Partes, a faction. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

XXX. 

1. Express in Latin, a. The man who could act in suoh a 
way is undeserving 1 of your affection and should be handed 
over to the authorities to receive the punishment due to his 
<5iime. b. What do you want P c. Do you want 2 anything P 
d. Last year. e. Next year. /. The man is next 3 door to a 
madman, g. I 4 trust he will be believed. 

2. Put into the oratio obliqua in Latin the following : — 
Hannibal said, 5 My journey, whioh is for your benefit, will 
draw off to the defence of Borne the army which is besieging 
Capua. Do 6 not despond. By a few days' endurance, you 
will be entirely quit of the siege. 

3. a. Some years afterwards, b. After some years, c. 
(He was within an ace*) of being elected at the last election. 
4. On every other day. e. I came here the day before 
yesterday, and intend to leave the day after to-morrow. 

4. a. He is not the sort of man to comply with your 
wishes, b. He lacks filial affection, c. He wants money. 
d. He feels the want of you now you are away. e. He 
wishes for power. /. Tell me his origin and character. 

1 Qui with the subjunctive should be used, e.g., Indignus est qui a me laudetur. 
He is unworthy to be praised by me, or undeserving of my commendation. 
Magistrate may be used for " authorities." Caution. — Crimen means a charge. 
JScelus a crime against society. Flagitium a disgraceful crime. 

2 Numquid or Ecquid should be used. 

3 Horace uses Assidet in this sense, but JPersimilis is better for Prose. 

4 Spero with the periphrasis fore ut followed by the subjunctive of credo used 
impersonally may be used. 

In oratio obliqua the principal clauses take the infinitive, and the subor- 
dinate ones the subjunctive. The reflexive pronoun must be used for " My," 
as Hannibal is referring to his own journey. " Your " must be rendered by 
the pronoun is or Hie. 

6 An imperative sentence with present or imperfect subjunctive, e.g., Go away 
Marcus (Abi Marce) becomes Abeat Marcus with a present tense, and Abiret 
Marcus with a past tense understood. The same applies to clauses with ne. 
" He was within an ace of" may be rendered by minimum aifuit quin. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XXXI. 

My dear Son, 1 
I now, at last, reply to your letter, which I have been 
unable to answer up to this time. Do you ask why P Well, 2 
I have been more than ordinarily busy in the law-courts, and 
feeling rather out of health, I went to Baiae for a 3 few days. 
As I was 4 leaving Baiae, a courier met me and informed me 
that the house of a certain illustrious nobleman had been 
burnt down last night. Besides that, he said that there was 
a wonderful deluge 5 at Borne, and that some gardens 6 near 
the Tiber had been oarried away by the force of the water. 
" Some men," said he, " look upon these occurrences in the 
light 7 of a portent, and consider them to bode destruction to 
the empire/' I, 8 indeed, had no such thought, but deemed 
that they had arisen from some one of those multiform com- 
binations of chance which occur every day. 

1 The expression, suavissime fili, is frequent in Cicero's letters. It should 
come after the first word or two of the sentence, which might he introduced by 
nunc with tandem or demum enclitically connected with it. Quid quaeris $ is a 
usual form of interrogation, in Cicero's letters. 

a This sentence might he introduced by Equidem which will render "well" 
and corroborate the professed inability to answer the letter. "More than 
ordinarily " may he expressed hy magis qudm ex med eonsuetudine. Avoid the 
nominative of the pres. participle for "feeling," and use quum with the sub- 
junctive. 

3 The phrase "for a few days " seems in Latin, to require some word like 
otiaturus to explain its meaning, for perspicuity is partiouliarly necessary in 
Latin prose. The verb otiati is used both for ordinary leisure and also for 
retirement from public business. 

4 Avoid ut f and use the dative of the pres. part, in agreement with mihi. A 
courier should be rendered by tabellarius 9 not by cursor, whiohis post- Augustan. 
The pronoun hie is often used to express "last" of time as proximis his Nonis 
on the 5th of last month. 

6 JEluvio, not eluvies or proluvies should he used for " deluge." 

6 The words " Some gardens near" may be rendered by positus or circumjacent 
in agreement with horti. 

7 The preposition pro is often used to denote the view or consideration of a 
thing as something. The verb significare means to bode or portend. 

8 Avoid habeo y and render thus, Equidem nihil tale arbitralar. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XXXII. 

In Servia 1 the national songs are familiar to all, even from 
their infancy. When then 2 in the winter evenings the family 
is assembled round the fire, and the women are engaged in 
their spinning, a 8 song is struck up by whosoever happens to 
know it best. The old men, having grown-up sons, and 
being 4 excused from hard labour, reoite these songs to their 
grandchildren, who thus 5 receive with delight their first 
knowledge of the world. 

i Moesia Superior may be used for " Servia." Familiaris means domestic,, 
intimate, or a servant or friend. " Familiar " may be rendered by bene notus. 
"From their infancy" may be rendered by etiam a pueris, not by infmtia % 
which means " want of eloquence." 

a Ergo is a good particle for then, meaning consequently or accordingly, 
ablative absolutes might be used for the first two clauses. 

8 Paraphrase this clause thus: — If anyone be skilled in singing (peritus 
cantandi), he begins to sing, 

* " Being excused" means, inasmuch as they are excused. Use quippe qui 
with the subjunctive. Excusatus is unclassicaL Immunis means free or 
exempt from. 

6 Becipere means to recover or retake. Pereipere may be used in the sense 
required. " Knowledge of the world " may be rendered by rerum notitia. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XXXIII, 

The Persian magnifloenoe appears most at 1 their feasts ; 
the Greek, at their religious festivals. Asiatic 2 feasts are 
distinguished by the vast quantities of provisions and sump- 
tuous furniturQ ; Greek for the elegance and variety of the 
conversation. Hence an Athenian said 3 , " Our feasts please 
on their own day and also on the next." Asiatio grandeur 
appears in the palace of their princes ; Greek, in the temples 
of their gods. A Persian 4 noble is easily known by the rich- 
ness of his dress, and the number of his attendants ; while 
the richest Athenian wears the same dress as a slave, and is 
not ashamed to go to the market alone. 

i " At their feasts " and "at their religious festivals" may b • ie JJ^^ ouS 

quoties with celebrare governing epulae, an ordinary feast, and solennia, 

festivals." JEpulum, in the singular, means a religious feast. 

• +-na* a overned- by 
8 This sentence might be introduced by Epulas autem A&<* t%0Q *'> * ^ com - 

a verb " to distinguish." "QraecasS' governed by the same ver , ^^ ^ a 
mence the next clause as there is antithesis. The usual order an tities of 

sentence is often altered for the sake of the emphasis. *' ' *f jf rtbeveib, 
provisions* 9 may be rendered hy Affluent v ictus copia as one bud} aDV aratufi & 8 
and "/or the elegance and variety of the conversation " by * a * 
another subject of the same verb. 

-the above. 

3 There is sometimes an ellipsis of dixit in such sentences as 

tence, it *owA 

4 Instead of making a " Persian noble " the subject of tn© « en ^ »' OB e cou^ 
be better to make it the object of the phrase "facile agnoseere P° 

easily recognise. . ,. • 

6 Avoid dum and use autem or sed to connect a new though- p nisei*** 3 

one, whether antithetical or simply difFerent. Divitissinit** 
should be used in prose. _, 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XXXIV. 

All 1 were terrified by this decree. Of the more distin- 
guished citizens, many presented themselves of their own 
accord ; some private individuals impelled by their fears, 
others as holding some public office, forced to do so by their 
employment ; while others were urged by their relations and 
friends. They 2 came pale and trembling, and as if they were 
going to be sacrificed, rather than to sacrifice. The 8 people 
who stood around jeered them, and 4 it was plain that they 
were equally afraid to sacrifice and to die. 

1 It would be better to merge the first short sentence into the succeeding 
clauses, and make a period ending at "friends." The whole period might be 
paraphrased thus : — By which decree, fear having been thrown upon (injicio) all, 
many of (ex) the more illustrious citizens presented themselves voluntarily (ultro 
so ostendo) ; some however of the private persons their own terror; some inasmuch 
as they held some public office (quippe qui nesoioquis magistratus obtineo) the 
office itself; (munus ipse) others, either their relations or their friends had induced 
to do that (adduco ad id with gerundive of facio). Caution. — Officium is a moral 
obligation, a duty, a kind act, munus is an office. 

* This sentence may be paraphrased thus : And they (qui) came pale and 
trembling, rather wearing the look (potius prae se fero species) of those who had 
to die (gerundive of morior) than of those who had themselves to sacrifice (quibus 
ipsis with gerundive of caedo). 

» This sentence may be introduced by Turba autem, "who stood around," 
should be rendered by quae stahat circumfusa not by quae stabat circum. To 
" jeer," may be expressed by illudere in with the accusative. 

* Enim or nam, should be used, as the people's jeering depended to some 
extent on the fear felt about the sacrifice. Et does not express any logical 
sequence of ideas. Equally afraid to . . and may be rendered by non magis 
abhorreo ab — followed by quam with ab. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XXXV. 

Within 1 a very short time some thirty men were extricated 
from the ruins, six of whom, when taken out, were quite 
dead, and so disfigured that they could not* be recognized. 
Towards 8 eyening another body was found (heart-rending 
sight !), making 4 in all nine who were by that time known 
to have perished. There were many eye-witnesses 5 of the 
calamity, for the works were close to the river, on which, at 
that season of the year, one may see many passenger-boats. 

i Intra of time as Intra viginti dies, within twenty day3, is not usual in the 
best authors. The ablative of some such participle, as interjeetus or intermissus 
in agreement with tempus and the superlative of brevis, may be used to render 
" within a very short time." The word " some " may be expressed by fere or by 
the preposition ad, as ad tria millia oceisi sunt. About 3,000 were slain. Ex- 
tricare is not found in Cicero. Effodio is good. Euina is rarely used of the, 
thing that falls. The neut. pi. of rudus, though not a common word, may be 
used for" ruins,' ' crumbling rubbish, or masses of fallen bricks and mortar. 
Truncare is to disfigure by mutilation. ' 

* Aynoscere is to recognise ; Noseere to come to know, examine, allow ;. 
Dignoseere to distinguish ; Cognoscere to investigate, learn, perceive ; Ignoscere 
to pardon, overlook, but not to be ignorant of, which is Ignorare, Also Pernos- 
cere to become thoroughly acquainted with, and Internoseere to distinguish. 

3 This sentence may commence with Sub, with the accusative of Vespera or 
Vesper, and autem is a suitable particle. " Heart-rending sight" may be ren- 
dered by the interjection 0, with the accusative of some such adjective as miser 
in agreement with spectaculum. 

4 Avoid the pres. part, of facio, and paraphrase thus : — So that it was 
manifest (constare) that nine had perished. 

6 Ipse videre aliquid is " to be an eye-witness of anything." " Passenger- 
boats n may be rendered by Vectoriae naves. 

D 2 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN FROSB. 

XXXVI. 

Express in Latin, 

1. Instead 1 of confessing it, lie denied it again and again. 

2. It is said that Kaeeo, 5 after bearing that the tribunes 

had fixed a day for hie trial, quitted Borne, and went 
into voluntary banishment. 

3. Many thought that Csesar would not quit his province, 

and 3 that, if he did, his army would not follow him. 

4. He certainly Baid you were likely to look after his 

interest ; but in these times it does not do to trust 
such 4 professions, unless accompanied by tangible 
benefit. 

5. I came to warn you that I was ready, that you might 

remember what you had to do. 

6. He said he s hoped it would be done, as he had long 

wished to see it. 

7. I almost think it would be advisable to go straight* to 

Baiae, for, unless you do so, you will fail to see the 
man 7 you ought to see. 
8. He knows each particular, as though he took 8 part in 
the secrets of the .king. 

i Quutn, with the subjunctive of debet) or Kon motto rum, folloned by serf 
ttiam, may be used (or " Instead of." 

" "Kaeso" should be thu subject not the object of the sentence. Not Figere 
diem, but Dii-ere diem, is " to fix a day ;" the genitive not dative should be 

* Avoid et, followed by */ and iron, and use nee ti. 

1 Render thus : — Time professing lueh thingi. 

t AfterverbBoflioj,inKor [.xy./ctiog the periphrasis fere at forms an elegant 

ion to tho clause, especially wheo a passive verb is used. 

(, with an ellipii? of <'<>, may be used for "straight to." 

•■, with the dative. 




SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XXXVII. 

A 1 friend of mine said to me, " Don't 2 do that, I pray 
you, for you do not know how injurious it is to your 
interests." I replied, "My honour 3 and my interests are 
identical, and, as my honour will be inviolate if I do it, I 
consider that my interest will also be so." Here my friend 
observes, 4 " I should like to see how you are going to 5 
demonstrate that view ; and, believe me, you will need all 
your eloquenoe and intellect to convince me that it is so." 
I answered, " I have neither eloquenoe nor more than or- 
dinary intellect, but I learnt my view 6 of the case from read- 
ing Cicero on Moral Duties, and 7 earnestly recommend you 
to do the same. 

1 The preposition e or ex is often used to specify a class or number from 
which one is taken or to which one belongs, e.g., aliquis ex vobis — one of you. 
The English article a or an may often be rendered by quidam or nescioquis, 

2 In prose the prohibitive particle ne must not be used with the imperative, 
but with the present or perfect subjunctive. " Sow injurious it is" may be 
rendered by quam or quantum , with the subjunctive of obsum. 

3 Honestas means honourable character, probity, virtue. Honor public 
honour, office, and esteem. Salvus is often used for inviolate, intact, uninjured, 
e.g., salvd lege, without violating the law. Salvo poetae sensu t preserving the 

I poet's meaning. 

4 Observare means to watch, pay attention, or respect to. Animadvertere to 
observe, notice. Dicere to observe, remark. But the Latins often omitted a 
verb introducing the words of a speaker, especially in dialogue. 

6 The participle in-rw* will express " going to." 

* One of the many meanings of Ratio is a view or theory resting upon 
reasonable grounds. 

7 Paraphrase thus : — Which I earnestly advise you also to read (vehementer 
hortor, with ut and the subjunctive of a verb to read). 
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XXXVIII. 

And, indeed, it is clear, if 1 men will but judge him fairly, 
that his excellencies belonged 2 to his nature, his faults 3 to 
his station or to his time. His force of mind was incredible ; 
his endurance of toil almost excessive ; his 4 courage such as 
to distinguish him not merely among kings, but among those 
who have no other virtue. So generous 5 was he that he often 
bestowed on men more 6 than heaven is commonly asked to 
give ; so merciful towards those he conquered that he either 
restored them to their thrones or gave 7 them fresh kingdoms. 

1 Use either si quit, with the subjunctive of aestimare or the dative case of the 
pres. part, of the same verb, to render " if men will but judge." " Fairly " may 
be expressed by juste. 

8 " Belonged to his nature" may be expressed by in ejus ingenio and insitus, 
agreeing with a Latin word for "excellencies " 

8 Some verb such as exoriri, with the preposition ex, might be used here. 
Statio means a post, watch, or, in naval matters, an anchorage. Conditio or » 
gradus will express " station." 

4 A fresh sentence might be commenced here with Idem ed erat virtute, and 
be followed by ut and the subjunctive of emineo. 

6 Generosus means of noble birth or mind. Liberalis is generous. 

c Paraphrase thus : — More than you would generally demand of the gods them- 
selves. (Useposco, nith double accusative.) 

7 Novo ornare regno aliquem means to give anyone a fresh kingdom. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XXXIX. 



1. Give the gender of trees, 1 islands, mountains, rivers, 
and winds, and mention any exceptions. 

2. Give the value of a sestertius, denarius, as, mina, talen- 
turn, sestertium; and the measure of sextarius, modi us, 
medimnm. 

3. Express in Eoman characters, 400 s miles, 1,800 miles, 
600 miles. 

4. Illustrate by short Latin sentenoes, the meaning and 
use of quutn, 9 quando, quoniam, quanquam, quomodo, tanquam. 
quamvis. 

5. Quote Horace on the duties of the Greek chorus. 

6. Explain the word pondof and state what cases of cete 
are in use ; and give the genitive singular of Myus, 
Melampus, chelys, Dardanides, hepar, femur, Jecur, Tames, 
Nais, Opus, Tros. 

7. Explain the abbreviations S.P.D., H.S., S.V.B.E., 
S.C., Ti., Sp., M\, D.O.M., N., Mam., P.M., P.S., 5 

8. Explain the Eoman method of reckoning hours of the 
day and night, also days of the month, and derive Idus, 6 
Nonae, Cakndae. 

1 Oleaster the wild olive is masculine, tiler the brook willow, tuber the cork 
tree, and acer the maple tree are neuter. Ida a mountain in Crete is feminine. 
Soracte in Etruria, and Gargara the upper part of Mt Ida are neuter. 

« CD=400 ; DC=600. 

3 See Exercises on these conjunctions. 

4 Pondo is either an irregular ablative for pondere or rather an indeclinable 
substantive. The cases of Cete in use are the nom.dat. and aceus.pl. It is of 
the second declension in the singular. 

6 P.S. may stand for Plebiseitum, Fostseriptum, or Petunia Sua. 

6 Idus is derived from Iduare to divide, because the Ides fell m the middle 
of the month. Nonae from Norms ninth, because the Non#s fell on the ninth 
day defore the Ides. Cakndae, is derived from Colore to coll or s nnrmon . 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XLIL 

He was a man 1 , if we may believe tradition, of singular 
urbanity and courteous demeanour. When 2 a mere youth, 
he had been sent as ambassador to a foreign 3 city, to demand 
restitution when some treaty had been broken, and had acted 
in such a way as to win the good- will and affection of all 
with whom he had been engaged. Yet 4 , such was the incon- 
sistency of his oountrymen, that they condemned him in his 5 
absence on a charge of treachery and treason. After, 
however, that he had returned, and, defended by a very 
eminent pleader, had been acquitted, his accusers went into 
voluntary exile. 

1 Avoid the potential mood which is not usual to express permission or licence, 
and use Credendumest with si, 

8 As the same person is the subject of this sentence as well as of the first, 
Idem is a suitable particle of continuation. The diminutive of Adolescens will 
render " a mere youth." 

8 Peregrinus means of or belonging to foreign parts. Alienus is opposed to 
Situs, and means belonging to another person. Extern*** is opposed to Domesti- 
cu8, and means external, outward, foreign, strange. Extorris (ex-terra) means 
driven out of the land. Exsul (ex-solum) driven out of the soil. Barbarut 
foreign, strange, with an idea, of want of civilisation. " To demand restitu. 
Hon " may be rendered by Ad with res and the gerundive of Repetere. 
" Goodwill " towards anyone is frequently expressed by Voluntas, 

4 This sentence maybe introduced by Ea autem or Sedea in agreement with 
Zevitas or Inconstantia, Avoid Talis, Use Sui or Cives for " countrymen, " 
and avoid Patrius, which means of or belonging to one's father, forefather, or 
fatherland. 

* Not In ejus absentia, but Absentem. With verbs of accusing or condemn- 
ing a genitive is used with an ellipsis of the word u critnine." "Treason " 
may be expressed by Laesa majestas. Bender " voluntary " by sponte. Avoid 
Voluntarius, which means a volunteer. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XLIIL 

1. Distinguish tnddd, mddO ; concido, concldo ; dUcdrts, dicCrl* , 
dieorwi tehs, tilts ; sitis, sills, sifts ; tenis, tints ; sidi, side ; 
tiria, verls ; cidd,* cedo ; sdles, soles i pendire pendire. 

2. "What metre are the following lines in ? 

a. 1 Levare diris pectora solltcitudinibus. 

6. Quae mens est hodie cur eadem non puero fitit ? 

c, Exegi monumenlum aereperennius. 

d, Saepe trans finem jaculo, nobilis expedite, 

3. Explain the phrases following : — 

a. Abstine 3 fabis. 

b. Porrum et caepe* tracidaa. 

c. Ukori nubere nolo tneae. 

d. Sue appelle. 

e. Quinas hie capiti mereedes exsecat, 

f. Res ad triarios redit. 

g. Res mea Janum* ad medium fracta est. 
A. lacet 6 antes tari ? 

L Cunctando restituit rem. 

4. The perfects of domo, neo, exolesco, prandeo, S P '' 1 ^ 
mordeo, pendeo, mtiiceo, mulgeo, indulgeo, torqueo, caveo, J' - » 
sugo,pasco, compesco, mergo, tergeo, pango, pnngo, fi n 3'^ • * 
scindo, pecto, meto, pinso, tego, texo, percelh, vello, pel o, 
lino, and (sero, according to meaning). 

5. The gender of mus, sue, grus, lis, vis, Gargarus, J™*^ 
supellex, t>as, species, os, suber., acer, fagm, specus, p 0T "■■ 

finis. 

i Cedo is an old imperative with. pi. cette, meaning gi» e me ' 
' The four lines are respectively lambiw-dactyVic, Chon"^^ 

Asclepiadic ohoriambio tetrameter. — Altered oboriM™ * e :*- fa.tli«i~ 
1 Pythagoras supposed that a beau contained the soul °> & "* (1 , ,, ,.,:, s "UeV&M 
* There is a satirical allusion to the doctrine ot ■» 8W ™ 1F J 

Empedocles sod Pythagoras. -were railed. -••"'""'"" i 

» Beside the temple of Janus, -were three arcades. V^L^a-yous of brotcI 

and isiw, the other was called mettitia, and -was the usual re 

andmonsy changers. , p i a itvtlff: m «^ 

« Do you witness the arrest ? By the Roman law, « ^ s ^ vnl man.a ott^r 

opponent, he could summon him, and anyone witnessing 

the tip of his ear lo be touched. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
XLIV. 

Towards 1 the close of the day, he felt that his end was 
approaching, and 2 calling his children round his bedside, he 
said to them, " At last, what I have so long hoped for has 
arrived, 8 and the soul, freed from the trammels 4 of mortality, 
is about to go into the presence of that God of whom it is 
itself a sort 5 of emanation. Now 6 that life is done, I could 
wish I had made better use of it ; but, as that cannot be, I 
trust that you will not only imitate my example, but will far 
exceed the 7 humble efforts I have made in the cause of truth. 
My 8 only regret is that, by my leaving you, you will miss my 
presence to help you on this road of trial until you have 
reached the goal." Shortly afterwards he became insensible, 
and soon expired. 

1 " Towards " may be expressed by sub with the accus., and " the close of 
the day" by Vespera. 

2 Avoid the nom. of the pres. part., and use the abl. abs. of the past part. 

8 Eervenire, to arrive, is not suitable here. The English means " occurred ' 
or "resulted.' Factum est or Evenit should be used. 

4 Corporis vincula will render "trammels of mortality." 

5 Quodammodo exoriri or Emanare ex will render " to emanate in a sort of 
way from something." 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Eguidem, and the abl. abs. used for 
" now that life is done, 1 ' {Bxactus not Foetus should be used for " done,") 

7 Si quid in vero exquirendo profecerim maybe used for " the humble efforts 
I have made in the cause of truth." 

8 Paraphrase thus : Nothing else distresses me (angit) except the fact that 
(nisi quod) when 1 shall have left you, &c. Desiderare is " to miss." Avoid 
mea praesentia. Vitae excrcitatio quaedam may be used for " a road of trial." 
Avoid exspirare, and use Efflare anirnam for " to expire." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XLV. 

One may 1 even yet see the ruins of the city. About one 
hundred and fifty years ago 2 it was still in its most flourish- 
ing condition. They 8 tell us that, not long before the death 
of a celebrated king, a terrible plague took off 3,000 of its 
inhabitants. It was tolerably well fortified for a free town 4 
of Italy, and oould have stood 5 a siege of considerable length. 
The 6 streets were splendid, and ornamented with temples 
built in a wonderful 7 manner. The shrines in the temples 
of the gods were inlaid 8 with embossed gold, and the 
oolonnades round them were made of Parian marble. In 
1760 9 1 visited the place, and was much gratified by an in- 
spection of the remains, 

i This sentence may be introduced by Etiam hodie. Avoid the potential 
mood, aod use licet with the subjunctive or infinitive. 

2 " Ago " may be rendered by Abhine. The point of time in this case can 
be marked by the accusative or ablative. 

s This sentence may be introduced by Traditum est memoriae, by Accepimus, 
or by FerunU Avoid Dicunt. "A plague " must be rendered by Festis, not 
by Plaga, which means a blow, stroke, misfortune. 

* Muncipium is "a free town." The preposition ''for" may be rendered 
by Ut, e.g., He spoke rather freely for a cynic. Hie, ut cynicus, Uberius locutus 
est. 

6 " To stand/' in the sense of to hold out against, support, should be rendered 
by Sustinere. 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Quinetiam constat, or by Ferunt 
praeterea, followed by the accus. and infin. 

7 Mire though not unclassical is less usual than " Mirum in modum." 

8 " Inlaid with embossed gold 11 may be rendered by Caelato auro f actus. 

9 The time might be marked by some comparatively contemporaneous event, 
e. jr. , Quinto anno post Olysipponem terrae motu oppressam. In the fifth year 
after the overthrow of Lisbon by an earthquake. Oratijlcari is a deponent 
verb. Ferdpere voluptatem may be used for " to be gratified." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XLVL 

As often 1 as one reflects upon the superiority of a mind 
that is well governed, and free from those irregular emotions 
to which the unrestrained are ever liable, one is filled with 
astonishment 2 to see how little men act up to the dictates 
of their reason, and in the way that is most conducive to 
a good and happy life. One might suppose, to see this, that 
constitution and circumstances made men what they are, 
and that there was no all-wise and all-powerful God to 3 
regulate the course of the universe, and to allot to each 
man his own situation in life, which it is his duty to 4 fill 
to the best of his ability. 

i Quoties with the indicative of Reputare, or the dative of the pres. part., 
may be used for "As often as one reflects upon." Instead of a substantive for 
" the superiority" use qudm or quantum with the subjunctive of the auxiliary 
verb with praestabilis, or with the verb praetlare. " Irregular emotions " may 
be rendered by Turbidi mot us. 

2 It would be better to commence a fresh sentence here with Extemplo enim 
apparet, — For we see at once that men, &c. Eationi parere admonenti means 
" to act up to the dictates of reason." Ad bene beateque vivmdum is a suitable 
phrase for " a good and happy life.' 

8 Qui with the subjunctive should be used. 

* Fungi or Explere means " to fill " in this sense, and Pro virili parte " the 
best of one's ability. '. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XLVII. 

On 1 a consideration of the instability of human affairs, we 
must 2 necessarily sometimes feel that something higher 
should be sought after than what we may reasonably hope 
to obtain here. Nor 3 need we wonder that such is the case, 
for to an attentive observer, everything plainly manifests 
that 4 our life here is only a sort of trial, and 5 if we pass 
through it as we ought, we shall not fail to reach that blest 
region, termed by the Latin writers " Elysium." 

1 This sentence may be introduced by the dative of the present participle of 
Reputare, or by Quoties with the indicative of the same verb, followed by Qudm y 
to express, " On a consideration of the instability of." Fluxus is a good word 
for " unstable." 

r a " Must necessarily " may be rendered by Non potest fieri quin. 

? 8 This sentence may be introduced by Nee sane mirum, — " for, to an attentive 

observer," may be rendered by quum cuivis accuratius hanc quaestionem investi- 
,j ganti, 

i 4 Paraphrase thus : That ice in this life are in a hind of way trained for 

:i (exerceri ad) another. 

5 Not JSt si Mam, &c, but Quant si. " To pass through " may be rendered 
by complere, and "to reach " by Fervenire. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XLVIII. 

It is curious to observe 1 the different estimations two men 
make of one another's happiness. Each 2 of them surveys the 
external appearance of the other's situation, and thinks him 
happier, when comparing it with the secret disquieting cir- 
cumstances of his own, 3 and so it is that, all the world over, 
be we favoured as we may, there is ever something which 
others have, and we have 4 not, necessary to the completion 
of our felicity. I 6 think, therefore, upon the whole, there is 
no such thing as positive happiness in this world, and 8 a man 
can only be deemed felicitous as he is in comparison less 
affected with positive evil. 

1 The phrase, Illud sane mirum videtur quod, or Operae pretium est may be 
used for " It is curious." Animadvertere is to observe, notice. Observare to 
watch, esteem, pay attention to. 

2 This sentence may be paraphrased thus. For whichever of the two you 
please (utervis enim), as often as he compares the external appearance of the other's 
condition with those things which vex himself inwardly, thinks him to be 
happier. 

s A fresh sentence should be commenced here with some such phrase as Quo 
fit ut for " And so it is that." Ubicunque terrarum sumus will render, " AU the 
world over." Paraphrase — " be we favoured as we may," thus — however much 
the gods may favour us. 

* Carereis to be without, or "have not." JSgere to want, need. Desiderare 
to miss, feel the want of. Vacate to be void of, free from, or at leisure for. 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Quamobrem, ut opinor, dum hdc in 
vitd versamur, and the rest paraphrased thus — that remark of Flaccus (illud 
Flacci) is true ; " There is nothing wholly (ab omni parte) happy." 

6 A fresh sentence or clause may be commenced here with the words, It enim 
soli, and the rest thus paraphrased : — Ought rightly to be thought happy who are 
tormented (qui crucientur) with fewer evils than all others (quam caeteri). 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
XLIX. 

1. Compare the metrical 1 system of Virgil with that of 
Lucretius. 

2. Derive excuso, ambitio, secretus, egregius, sestertius, pro- 
fecto, erudio, securis, ancile, Salii, and Lupercu 

3. Distinguish the meanings oialtus 1 , celsus, excelsus ; albus, 
candidus, niveus ; focus, sal, facetiae ; populus, gens, natio % 

4. Convert the following into oratio obliqua: Nolite, 
arbitrari, mihi earissimi filii, me, quum a vobis discessero, 
nusquam aut nullum fore. Nee enim, dam eram vobiscum, 
animum meum videbatis, sed eum esse in hoc corpore, ex its rebus, 
quas gerebam, intelligebatis. JSundem igitur esse creditote, etiam 
si nullum videbitis. 

5. Instance the use of ut and ne after verbs expressing fear. 

6. Give instances of nouns that have a different meaning 
in the plural and singular. 

1 The metrical system of Lucretius shows a frequent use of archaism as alid 
for aliud, endopedite for impedite ; there is frequently a quadrisyllable, or word 
of five syllables at the end of the line, often a spondaic fifth foot, as 
frugiferenteis, minitanti, ostendebat. Que is used after words of more than two 
syllables ending in e 9 as audireque, ardoreque. Unusual tmesis is often found) 
as eonque globata for conglobataque, inque vaUbunt for invalebuntque. There is 
often an omission of elision with ordinary words, as quae amara. Lines often 
have caesural weakness, as in Bk. I., lines 54, 65, 82, as follows : — 

Reddunda in ratione vocare et . . . 

Appellare suemus et haec eadem . . . 

Impia te rationis inire elementa . . . 
A spondaic quadrisyllable is found affixed to elided anapaests, as haec eadtm 
umrpare ; a trisyllable is elided before a quadrisyllable ending, as adjutam 
attend ; a monosyllable comes after a word forming dactyls, as Immemorabile 
per. There is also a frequent use of aphaeresis, as *st for eat, and of apocope, 
as infontibu 9 for infantibus. 

2 Altus (alo) means grown great or tall. Celsus (ceUo) driven to a high, 
point. Excelsus urged to a point (ex, beyond) others. 

E 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

L. 

It is an undoubted fact 1 that with those nations which I 
have mentioned above, superstition and certain most frightful 
ceremonies prevailed to a considerable extent. No mercy 2 
was shown to the vanquished, no exchange of prisoners took 
place ; on the contrary, they 3 used to hurry away to a temple 
all those whom they had taken in war, and slaughter them 
in 4 honour of the god whom they worshipped, at the same 
time performing 5 certain customary and barbarous rites. 
Moreover, they used to consider as consecrated to the gods 
the heart and head. Those soldiers, however, who had 
obtained 6 a victim, took the body from the temple and fed 
both themselves and their comrades 7 upon it. 

1 Avoid certum est, which means, it is fixed or resolved, and use constat or 
compertum habere. " With " should be expressed by Apud and the accusative. 

2 "No mercy was shown to " should be expressed by the imperfect indicative 
passive otparco, with the dative of the word for "vanquished" 

8 The Latins often prefer a past participle and a verb to two verbs, e.g., 
they used to capture and kill would be in Latin captos inter Jiciebant, not so 
often capiebant et inter Jkiebant. 

* Not In honore, but In honorem, because it was for the purpose of honour- 
ing. N.B. — To be held in honour is In honore haberi {Honores) is used for 
high office (Honestas) for honour in the abstract in the sense of virtue, and 
Decus for glory, honour, or dignity. 

6 Avoid the pres. part, and use the abl. abs. of the past part, of some such 
verb as habeo, or if in a technical or sacrificial sense, patro. Avoid barbarus 
and use saevus for "barbarous." 

6 None of the ordinary verbs for "to obtain " seem suitable here. Use 
capio. 

7 Socius means one that accompanies or co-operates with another in any 
undertaking. Sodalis means one that sits (sedeo), lives or shares enjoyment 
with another. Comes, one who goes on the same road with another. Commilito, 
a companion in arms. Contubernalis, one who shares the same tent. AequaHs, 

made of the same age. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LI. 

It 1 appears to me, indeed, that Regulus was devoid of all 
desire for renown, and that he was actuated only by loftiness 
of principle, to propose to the state as advantageous a policy 2 
as possible. For 3 he, indeed, with wonderful fortitude, not 
deterred from his purpose by the entreaties of his friends, 
not 4 even by the affection of his children or wife, nor by their 
tears, as an illustrious instance of bravery, returned into 
exile. And, indeed, he well knew the punishment that the 
foreign torturer was getting ready for him. And 5 what 
most of all clears him from the imputation of a desire of 
glory is that forgetfulness of himself which was so signal 
that he gave 6 as his official opinion, that the younger captives 
should be kept, lest their youthful vigour should be of service 
to the state, and that he, on account of his valueless time of 
life, should return to certain death. Certainly he gained true 
glory, although he never sought it. But we seldom see an 
instance of this kind. Wherefore a desire for even true glory 
has many limitations, 7 and we must take care not to pursue 
it to excess. 

i This sentence may be introduced by Mthi sane. As the word " me " implies 
an ironical illusion to the estimate in which others held Regulus, sane is better 
than quidem. Say Regulus videtur, not Videtur Regulum. 

2 Consilium may be used for " a policy " in the sense of a warlike device. 
"As advantageous as possible" should be expressed by Quam, with the superla- 
tive of a suitable adjective. 

8 This sentence may be introduced by Etenim Me, 111$ enim, Nam eerte ille t 
or by Qui quidem. 

One or more words must come between Ke and Quidem for " not even." 

6 This sentence should not be introduce^ by Et, but by Sed quod, or by Quod 
autem. " To clear anyone of an imputation " may be rendered by Cadere in 
absolutionem alieujus, and " to be of service to" by Prodesse. 

6 Censere is "to give an official opinion." It takes ut with subj. or accus. 
and iufin. 

Cautioner are " limitations" in the sense above. 

E 2 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



LII. 



Perhaps 1 it will be worth while recounting a saying of Varro 
about religion ; for 2 he declares that there is muoh which 
the people generally ought not to be acquainted with, and 
a good deal of falsehood, whioh it is just as well they should 
believe ; so 8 that from this one may readily see that he did 
not agree with the general religion. Besides, however much 
that expression, "By Zeus," so frequent in 4 the Platonic 
discussions, may present 5 a sort of profanity and impiety to 
our ears, still to a certain extent it proves that they, who 
universally so sware were satisfied with a single name, and 
did not think that they 6 ought to make their appeals to a 
number of gods. Further, Xenophon in his treatises about 
the duties of a master of the horse, domestic life, and about 
all else that he has written, discusses the question everywhere 
quite 7 seriously, and always avows a belief in one God. For 8 
in numberless passages we may see the phrases, " If God be 
willing," "With the favour of heaven/' and the like. 

1 Forsitan may be used. Avoid Forsan, which belongs to verse. 

3 The words Quippe qui are often used to explain an assertion about the 
8 ubjeot of a sentence, e.g., Convivia cum patre non inibat, quippe qui (for he) 
in oppidum perraro veniret. 

8 This clause may he introduced by Uhde (ut inde) facile videas. 

4 Apud Flatonem disputantem will render "in the Platonic discussions." 

6 " A sort of profanity and impiety," may be rendered by Neseioquid pro- 
fani et impii. 

6 The gerundive of Supplicare, with the dative, may be used for " ought to 
make their appeals to" 

7 Serio is not classical. U&e extra foeum. To " avow a belief in " may 
be rendered by Jgnoseere. 

8 Passim enim may be used for " For in numberless passages ." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
L1IL 

He further said, " That 1 he repented of what he had done, 
but that he had been compelled by his own people and his 
perplexing 2 position." Let 8 them orush the ringleaders of 
the mutiny, if they cared to rescue their oountry from slavery , 
and, throwing 4 all party feeling aside, oombine to establish 
that government under whioh they were once so happily 
ruled. That 5 it was disgraceful, forsooth, for those whose 
ancestors had ruled the known world to 6 succumb to a hand- 
ful of men who had revolted from their allegiance, whose 
only knowledge of warfare was gained in their struggles with 
rough mountaineers like themselves, and who probably on 
the first charge of the enemy would turn their backs in 
flight. 

1 The impersonal verb Poenitet, should be used e.g. Poenitet me facti, I am 
sorry for what I have done. In Oratio Obliqua the Principal clauses are in 
the Infinitive mood, and the Subordinate ones in the Subjunctive. 

9 Angustiae is a good word to express a dilemma, strait, or perplexing 
position. 

8 This sentence is an instance of Obliqua Petitio. An Imperative sentence 
becomes Petitio Obliqua with Present or Imperfect Subjunctive, according as 
the verb understood is Present or Past, e.g. Take up arms becomes Artna 
sumant, (understanding, Imperat, Orat, or Hortatur) and Arma sumerent 
(understanding Imperabat, Orabat, Hortabatur or the perfect Tenses of the same 
verbs). It can also be expressed in the Infinitive by Debeo, Oportet, or by 
Gerundive construction, e.g. Oportere or Debere eos arma sumere or Arma its 
sumenda esse. 

* The ablative absolute should be used for tbis clause. Cooptare magistrate 
will render to combine in establishing a form of government. 

c Jndignum scilicet, will render "that it was disgraceful forsooth " The 
omission of the auxiliary verb lends spirit to the passage. 

6 Succumbere is quite classical. A fide deficere, means " to revolt from 
allegiance." The next clause may be thus paraphrased: — Who had proved 
(experior) what warfare was in no other thing except (nisi) in their struggles 
(certamen) with rough mountaineers (asper montanus) like themselves, " Probably 
would," can be rendered by the Future in-rw* with the auxiliary verb. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LIV. 

Tour two letters, my 1 dear John, were very agreeable, and 
it gives me great pleasure to find your situation so pleasant 
to you, with a 2 prospeot of its being so advantageous with 
respect to your improvement. I 8 miss you exceedingly ; but 4 
the reflection and the hope that you will profit by it reconcile 
me to the separation ; and 5 you may be assured, I am much 
more happy with such prospects in view than if you were 
with me, and without them. But, 6 my dear John, mental 
advantages are not all that have to be considered. You 
should also have regard to your health, for without health 
there can be no enjoyment. Do 7 not negleot to pay pro- 
per attention to that, and spare nothing that will contribute 
to preserve it ; and if anything should at any time ail you, 
do not neglect to attend to it in time. 

1 Cicero uses the superlative of Suavis very frequently as a term of affection. 
" John " may he rendered by the vocative of Filius. 

2 The future participle # of Prosum after quod and the auxiliary verh will 
render : — " with a prospect of its being advantageous ; " — Ad with the gerundive 
of some such verh as Amplxficare in agreement with Cultus will express, " with 
respect to your improvement. " 

8 This sentence may he introduced by JSguidem vehementer or by Vehementer 
quidem. " To miss," feel the want of, is Desiderare. To desire is Cupere or 
Optare. 

* This sentence may be thus paraphrased : — but as often as I call to mind, 
(recordor) that, unless I am deceived it will come to pass that (fore ut) you will 
derive thence (inde percipio) great advantage. I am able to bear with equanimity 
(aequus animus) the fact of our separation (nos ita divulsos esse). 

6 A fresh sentence may be commenced here thus : — Quinetiam licet tibi persua- 
sum habeas. Say, " that I hoping such things," for " with such prospects in 
view." 

The next two sentences might well be made one in Latin, and thus para- 
phrased. But my dear (suavissime) son, care must not only be taken that (non 
solum videndum est ut), your mind get cultivation (capere cultum) but also that 
your body be strong (valere) ; for certainly unless you be strong, by no means can 
pleasure exist (superesse). 

7 A fresh sentence should be introduced here by some such phrase as Quare 
fac ut, or Cura ut, or Operam des ut. To pay attention to anything may be 
rendered by — Rationem habere alicujus rei. " To ail anything," may he ex- 
pressed by, Inddere in aliquem morbum, and " to attend to," by Mederi. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

LV. 

1. Give the perfects of the following: misereor, fateor, 
fatiscor, gradior, infitior, apiseor, expergiscor, comminiscor, 
taedet, piget, miseret. 

2. In what oases are the syllables underlined ? 

a. Libra die, somnique pares ubifecerit horas. 

b. Postridie 1 urbem eocpugnavit. 

c. Parce metu. 2 

d. Tribuni phbei? 

e. Diespiter.* 

3. Give the construction of Jubet, fit, sequitur, restat, accidit, 
moneOy oro,/ac 9 cura, operam da, and volo. 

4» Explain the phrases, 

a. Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

b. Splendide se gessit in US centies. 

c. In eodem luto haesitas, versurd solves. 

d. Interdixit earn aqud et igni. 

e. Lex 5 Julia non interpellat earn possessionem. 
/. Mliw-familias 6 poterit fidejubere. 

i Postridie is contracted for Posteri and die. As in the phrase, Die erastini, 
die is an ablative of time. 

2 Metu is the old dative for Metui. 

8 Plebei is the genitive of the archaic nom : plebes. 

* Diespiter is compounded of Dies an Umbrian prolongation of Bis (deus) 
denoting godhead, and pater. 

5 The Julian law does not abrogate the right to that estate. 

e A son shall be able to go bail for his father. Fidejubere and UdeprwiiUere 
both mean to go bail for anyone. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



LVI. 

It 1 oertaiiily would be my wish to have you with me, if 
your improvement would be promoted by it ; but 2 when that 
cannot be, I must and do endeavour to reconcile myself to the 
separation with 8 cheerfulness, and 4 1 am better enabled to do 
this, when I remember that you have, in addition to the 
other advantages of your situation, the, I may say, maternal 
care and kindness of the worthy Mrs. Knox 5 ; indeed, I feel 
great regard for her on account of her attention to you, and 
wish with you that her situation was more suited to her 
merit. 



* This sentence may be introduced by Equidem, and paraphrased thus : — I 
indeed could wish that you were present, if I thought that you would make any 
progress from that (inde aliquantum proficere). 

2 Minus is an elegant variation for Non, e.g., Quod quum minus fieri possit. 

s Not Hilariter, which means merrily, joyfully, but JEquo anitno, with cheer- 
ful content. 

* A fresh sentence may be [commenced here, thus : — Which is more easy for 
me to do, remembering (dat. of pres. part, of recordor) that you enjoy §c. The 
preposition Fraeter will render (i in addition to" " Mrs. Knox " may be ex- 
pressed by some Roman lady's name, e.g., Domina Julia, qualified by optima, 

s A fresh sentence may be commenced here, and paraphrased thus : — Whose 
attention to you (Cujus erga te comitas)"ft such that (ea est ut) I value her very 
highly (permagni facere). " With you " should not be rendered by Tecum, but 
by Aeque ac tu ipse. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 



LVIL 

Human 1 sacrifices formed one of the most terrible features 
of the Druidioal worship. The victims were generally cri- 
minal or prisoner of war ; but, 2 in default of these, innocent 
persons were sometimes immolated, and in 3 the larger sacri- 
fices immense figures made of plaited osier were filled with 
human beings, and then set on fire. The spoils of war were 
often devoted by the Druids to their divinities, and 4 they 
punished with the severest tortures whoever dared to secrete 
any part of the consecrated offering. These treasures they 
kept in woods and forests, secured by no other guard than 
the terrors of their religion ; and 5 this steady conquest over 
human avidity may be regarded as more signal than their 
prompting men to the most extraordinary and violent efforts. 

* This sentence may be paraphrased thus : — The Druids used to immolate even 
men, a thing which was especially to be dreaded in this worship of the gods. 
Quod autem hujus deorum cultus should introduce the sentence, so that the 
principal clause may come last. 

2 The words sin minus, used elliptically, will express "but in default of 
these:* 

3 The preposition is unsuitable here. Use Quoties, with the phrase habere 
sacra, qualified by an adjective. Viminibus contextus will render " of plaited 
osier: 9 

* Quin may be used for " and:' The clause beginning with si quis for 
"whoever" should precede the words, " punished with the severest tortures." 

6 A fresh sentence may be introduced here by Quare illud tnagis est mirandum 
quod, and the rest paraphrased thus : — They so restrained (adeo fraenare) their 
innate desires, than that (quamquod) they impelled men to attempt unwonted and 
very great efforts (the gerundive of molior for attempt.) 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 
LVIII. 

But sinoe the universe 1 contains all particular 2 beings, as 
well as their seeds, can 3 we say it is not itself governed by 
Nature P That would be the same as saying that the teeth 
and beard of man are the work of Nature, but that the man 
himself is not. Thus 4 the effect would be understood to be 
greater than the cause. Now, 5 the universe sows, as I may 
say, plants, produoes, raises, nourishes, and preserves what 
Nature administers, as members and parts of itself. If 6 
Nature, therefore, governs them, she must also govern the 
universe. Lastly, in Nature's administration there is nothing 7 
faulty ; she produced the best out of those elements which 
existed. Let anyone show how it could have been better. 
But that will never be ; and 8 whoever attempts to mend it 
will either make it worse or aim at impossibilities. But if all 
parts of the universe are so constituted that nothing could be 
better for 9 use or beauty, let us consider whether it be 
the effect of chance, or whether in such a state they could 
possibly cohere 10 but by the direotion of wisdom and divine 
providence. 

i Uhiversus, altogether ; Mundus, the universe ; Orbis terrarum, the earth we 
live in. 

* Particulars is post, class. Singula may be used with Animantia, not with 
Animalia 9 because man is included in the number. 

8 As a negative answer is expected, Num should be used. 

* This sentence may be paraphrased thus : But thus (sed sic) the fruit would 
seem to be of greater consequence (grayioris momenta) than the tree. 

6 Nunc is of course unsuitable. Introduce the sentence by Mundue guidon 
or Mundue autem, 

6 Si should take the indicative here, as the fact is taken for granted. 

7 " There is nothing faulty " may be rendered by nihil est quod reprehendas. 

8 "And" may be expressed by immo, here giving an increased though 
emended meaning to the previous statement. 

9 Avoid the dative, and use Sive ad, followed by Sive ad, 

10 Say unless a god wise and also (idemque) provident (providus) were to govern 
them. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 
LIX. 

1. Distinguish 1 the use of inquit from that of aiU 

2. Give the English of istic*, istuc, ibidem, undecunque, 
uspiam, eatenus. 

3. Express in Latin, — a. Being conquered. 6. Having 
conquered, c. He persuades me of it. d. He is persuaded 
of it. e. Ten years ago. /. Ten years old. g. On the day 
after, A. On the next day but one. L Being followed.* 

4. Give the aoousative, singular and plural, of avus, manus, 
salus, palm, as, vas, paterfamilias, gemma, stemma. 

5. Mention nouns and pronouns which are defective in 
certain cases. 

6. Give the positives of ditior, junior, ocyor, summus, imus. 

7. The gender and genitive case singular and plural, of 
apis, apex, cinis, exlex, humus, humor, nix, pix, ver, vis, vitis, 
vulnus. 

8. Whioh is right— -facillimus or facilissimus, utillimus or 
utilissimus ? 

9. Compare beneficus, maledicus, and nequam. 

i Ait means " to say yes/' as opposed to Negat " to say no." It is used in 
Oratio Obliqua, differing from Inquit, which is parenthetically used in Oratio 
Recta, e.g., Diogenes ait, Antipater negat — Diogenes says yes, Antipater says 
no. Ait se iturum esse oratio obliqua for Ibo I will go. Quod aiunt as it is 
said. Ait lex the law prescribes. Inquit is often used in citing the words used 
by a person, as Turn Quinetius, " en," inquit, "mihi haec ego patior quotidie." 
Inquam is also used of emphatic repetition of one's own words, as " Sune mum 
diem, hune unum, inquam, hodiernum diem, defends sipotes." 

* Istic (iste-hic) means this same, or adverbially, there, here, on this occasion ; 
Istue, used adverbially, means tbither, especially in reference to the place where 
the person addressed is. It is also used for Istoe from Istic. Ibidem is Ibi, with 
demonstrative suffix — dem, and means in the same place, in that very place, 
just there, immediately, added thereto. Uhdeeumque means from what place or 
part soever. TJspiam means anywhere, somewhere ; Eatenus designates the 
limit to which an action or condition extends. 

» " Being followed" must be rendered by a suitable part of Sequor, governed 
by Quum, TJt, or Bum, and by the accusative of the object followed, e.g., Ego, 
quum sequeretur ille — I being followed by him. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LX. 

My lords, 1 the prisoner at the bar is charged with one of 
the blackest crimes that sully the annals of our nation's 
history. He is a man who, throughout the whole course of 
life, has shown himself alike devoid of scruples 2 of conscience 
and sensibility to shame, and has ever sacrificed 3 his country's 
good to his private gain. I 4 pass over, my lords, the 
debaucheries that stained his early youth, the graver crimes 
and heartless policy that characterized his maturer years. I 
recall not to your minds how, in that massacre of an innocent 
and misguided people, he spared no age, no sex, no rank, but 
displayed an unexampled atrocity, a refinement of barbarity 
that dwarfs description ; but I confidently call upon you, in 
the name of justioe, I adjure you, by the great principles 5 of 
right and wrong, to condemn him solely on the charge on 
which he stands arraigned. 

1 Indices or Patres Conscripti can be used for ** My lords" and Iste coram 
vobis rem foetus for " the prisoner at the bar." " To sully " may be expressed 
by Inquinare or Macular e. It is not a barbarism to use Annates. Caution. — 
Natio is more restricted than Gens, which is the better word for «' a nation/* 

2 Scrupulus means the twenty-fourth part of the uneia, also uneasiness or 
anxiety. Religio may be used for** scruples of conscience" Consciousness of 
guilt is expressed by Conscientia, and " sensibility to shame " by Verecundia. 

8 Sacrificare can only be used for " to offer a sacrifice." Postponere may be 
used for " sacrificed" 

* This sentence may be introduced by some such phrase as the following : — 
Nee sane judices placet recordari. ' * Unexampled " may be rendered by Inauditus 
and Exquisita crudelitas is " a refinement of barbarity." Descriptio means a 
distribution or delineation. " That dwarfs description " may be thus para- 
phrased : — " which words are altogether not able to reproduce (referre)." 
Fas atgue nefas are the " principles of right and wrong." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



LXL— Part I. 



I went 1 one day to John, of Florence, in one of those ague 
fits of faint-heartedness which often happened to me. 2 He 
received me with his accustomed kindness. 

" What ails you ? " said he. " You seem oppressed with 
thought. If I am not deceived, something has happened to 
you." 

" You do not deceive yourself, my father " (for this I used 
to call him) ; " and yet nothing new has happened to me ; 3 
but I am come to confide in you that my old melancholy 
torments me more than usual. You 4 know its nature, for 
my heart has always been open to you ; you know all that I 
have done to draw myself out of the crowd and acquire a 
name, and surely not without some success, since I have your 
testimony in my favour." 

i Convenire aliquem is to go to or meet anyone, as in the sense above. Hand 
pridem, " not long ago," may be used for " one day.'* The rest of the sentence 
may be thus paraphrased after the words " John of Florence " : — My mind, as it 
is wont, being debilitated by I know not what dejection (nescio-quis abjectio), as 
if it were labouring under (tanquam with subj. of laboro and the abl.) a quartan 
fever. 

2 Qui guidem are suitable particles to introduce this sentence, which may 
well be connected with the next two, and the whole thus paraphrased : — And he 
indeed, when he had received me with accustomed benignity, asked me what reason 
there was for (quid causae esset cur) my seeming so oppressed with thought. 

» A fresh sentence may be commenced here and thus paraphrased : — But to 
thee, as to one I can trust (ut ad perspectum) I have come that you may learn 
(cognosco) that 1 am tortured (orucior) beyond measure with my old melancholy. 
Aegritudo implies a subjective condition of mind, and should be used in 
preference to Aerumna, which is rather objective. Aegrimonia is scarcely 
classical. 

* Paraphrase thus : — Of what sort it is, you know well. Take care to use the 
right mood. Qualis is frequently used to express " nature " or "character." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



LXIL 



" Are 1 you not the truest man, and the best of critics, who 
have never ceased to bestow on me your praise ; and what 
need I more ? Have 2 you not often told me that I am 
answerable to God for the talents he has endowed me with, 
if I neglected to cultivate them ? Your 3 praises were to me 
as a sharp spear. I applied myself to study, insatiable even 
of my moments, with more ardour. Disdaining 4 the 
beaten path, I opened a new road, and flattered myself that 
assiduous labour would lead to something great ; but, I know 
not how, when I thought myself highest, I feel myself fallen. 
The 5 spring of my mind has dried up. What seemed easy 
to me once now appears above my strength. I stumble at 
every step, and am ready to sink for ever into despair. 

1 This sentence, which is a continuation of the last selection, may he intro- 
duced hy the rhetorical Quid? How ?' How pray? Nonne should be used, as 
an affirmative answer is expected. Acutissime mores introspicere will render " to 
be the best of critics." To praise an equal or inferior is Laudare. To praise a 
superior Collaudare. 

2 This sentence may be introduced by At, which, after a question, is often 
equivalent to the English " why," implying that even more than the statement 
made is true. The sentence may be paraphrased thus : — But have you not often 
told me that an account would have to be rendered te God himself (fore ut ratio 
reddenda sit) unless I should endeavour to make my abilities better cultivated 
(melius-excultus) P 

3 This sentence may be well merged into the next and introduced by Quum 
autem. Paraphrase thus : — Since, however, your praise sharply urged my mind 
as if with a goad (quasi stimulis acriter animum concitare), I gave myself more 
diligently to literature, not even a moment (punctum temporis) being neglected. 

*Ergo is a suitable particle. Dedignari is very rare in good prose, Aspernari 
should be used. 

5 This sentence may be introduced by Etenim. " Has dried up" may be 
rendered by Exhaustus areU It may also well be connected with the next by ut, 
expressing the result of the " drying up," and with the last sentence by quin, 
nay more, or moreover. Paraphrase thus : — As of ten as I advance I stumble 
against something (ad aliquid or ad nescio quid offendere) so that J am likely to 
come into the greatest despair (per venire ad summam desperationem). 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
LXIIL 

" I return to you to teach me, or at least advise me. Shall 
I for ever 1 quit my studies ? Shall 2 I strike into some new 
course of life P My father, have pity on me ; draw me out of 
the frightful state in which I am lost." I 3 could proceed no 
further without shedding tears. " Cease to affect yourself," 
said that good man. " Your condition is not so bad as you 
think ; the truth is that you knew little at the time you 
imagined you knew much. The discovery of your ignor- 
ance is the first great step to true knowledge. The 4 veil is 
raised, and you now view those deep shades of the soul which 
were concealed from you by excessive presumption. In 5 as- 
cending an elevation, we gradually see many things before not 
suspected by us. Persevere 6 in the career you entered by 
my advice ; feel confident that God will not abandon you. 
There are maladies which the patient does not perceive ; 
but to be aware of the disease is the first step towards the 
cure." 



i Omittere may be used for " to quit " in the sense of " give up " or " lay 
aside," as above. The deliberative conjunctive is a better mood than the 
indicative. 

9 This sentenoe may be connected with the previous one by (an, or) " To 
strike into a new course of life " may be rendered by Inire novum vivendi 
rationem. The gerund in di of such words as agendi. loquendi, vivendi, &c, is 
more frequently used than the genitive of the substantive. Miseriae may be 
used for " frightful state.'' 

8 Proeedere or Progredi, to go forward, advance, are quite unsuitable. A 
verb to suit the general sense should be used. "Without" maybe expressed 
by quin, as Aegre temperatum est quin riderent, they with difficulty refrained 
from laughing, or the preposition Prae with the ablative may be used, as 
Prae dolore, through grief. 

4 This sentence may be paraphrased thus : — For your mind, before obscured 
by the mist of error (erroris caligine), has now been liberated, so that those hidden 
emotions (secret! animi motus) concealed by arrogance are now exposed to view 
(pateo). 

6 JBtenim is a suitable particle to introduce a proof of the previous statement. 
Paraphrase thus : — And indeedas often as you shall have ascended into (escendere 
in) a lofty place', you will have observed (oculis percipere) many things before 
latent. 

6 Quart is a suitable particle to introduce this sentenoe. To " persevere in 
a career " may be rendered by Servare tenerem vitae. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LXIV. 

1. Translate and explain., 

a. Frontem perfrica et die. 

b. Occlude sis 1 fores ambobus pessulis. 

c. At tibi tergeminum 2 mugiet Hie sophos. 

d. Arbitrum familiae herciscundae? postulant. 

2. Translate, justifying or correcting, where necessary, the 
words marked with an asterisk. 

a. Rex praemium prcposuit, si quis hostem occidisset** 

b. Senes omnia quae curant, meminere* qui sibi y cut ipsi 

debeant* 5 

e. Concedo tibiut ea praetereas,* quae quum 6 taces,* nihil 

esse concedis* 
d. Ftenim, si nox nori 1 adimit 9 * vitam beatam, cur dies, 
nocti similis adimat?* 

3. Express in Latin — When? How long? How long 
ago ? He will not, I fear, marry. The day after to-morrow. 
Four days ago. Next year. Last year. The 7th of April. 
The 5th of March. 15th of July. 13th of August. 

4. Whioh is right — elephas or elephantus, messem or messim, 
Carthagine or Carthaginif* 

5. Express in Latin, 

a. If he had not done it, I would not have accused 

him of it, 

b. A common soldier could not have doubted what 

to do, much less a commander. 

1 Sis ib & contraction for si vis. 

2 Tergeminum, literally threefold, is here used with sophos for the highest 
applause, as Tergemini nonores for " the highest honours." 

3 Eercisco or JSreuco, which is derived from a juridical word, heretum or eretum 
(akin to heree, and to Soretum et Forctum, old juridical words, pro bona dicta), 
and from ciseo, an inchoative form of cieo, means to proceed to the division of 
an inheritance. 

4 If oecideret were used, it would imply that the king offered a reward to all 
who should or might kill, not who had killed an enemy. 

5 JDebeant should he used, unless the actual number and character of the 
creditors be ascertained. 

6 Quum here used in the sense of a$, whereas, or since requires the subjunctive. 
If taces be used, quum must be temporal. 

7 If the writer considers that night does not take away the happiness of 
life, adimit may be used, if not adimat 

8 Carthagini is used in a local sense as are Tiburi and domi. 



. SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LXV. 

It 1 is a well-known fact that while the one was very tender 
of his friend's reputation, yet the other was ever ready to 
detract from another's glory, and slow to recompense a favour 
bestowed. Again, 2 the one was eminently unselfish, unsus- 
peoting, and patriotic ; the other, vain-glorious, an unscrupu- 
lous intriguer, and one who ever sacrificed his country's good 
to his private gain. No 8 wonder, then, that while the one 
was ever regarded by those with whom he lived with esteem 
and affection, the other was always in ill odour among all 
with whom he was engaged, and looked upon with mistrust 
and aversion 4 by all the well affected members of the state. 

i This sentence maybe introduced by Constat, Aecepimus, or Satis exploratum 
est. Avoid such a barbarism as Bene notum est factum. "To be very tender 
of " may be rendered by Diligenter consulere with a dative. Obtrectare means 
"to detract from/' and Referre gratiam debitam "to recompense a favour 
bestowed.' 1 

8 Quinetiam or Praeterea maybe used. " An unscruplous intriguer " may be 
rendered by Doli audax machinator. 

8 This sentence may be introduced by Quare minima mirandum est; " while " 
should not be rendered. " To be in ill odour among " may be expressed by Male 
audire apud. Avoid inter in this sense. 

4 Aversio means a rhetorical apostrophe, odium aversion. All the mil-affected 
members of the state may be rendered by optimus guisque eivis. 



SELECTIONS TOR LATIN PROSE. 

JSKYI. 

At 1 the moment of his defeating the Lacedaemonians at 
Mantinea, Epaminondas was severely wounded and lost con- 
sciousness. When 2 he opened his eyes the first thing that 
he asked was, whether his shield was safe ? When his weeping 
friends had replied 3 in the affirmative, he next inquired if the 
enemy were put to flight P Here, too, he received the same 
answer that he wished, upon which he ordered his attendants 
to draw forth the spear from the wound. A 4 great rush of 
blood followed, and Epaminondas died, in all the joy of 
victory. 

1 Simul atque, or Simul ut witfe the Indicative of some verb such as Fundo 
or Fuffo 9 will render, "At the moment of his defeating." To faint or "lose 
consciousness," may be rendered by Animus reliquit, with the accusative. 

2 The verb resipiscere, to recover consciousness, may be used for "opened 
his eyes" The interrogative particle num is suitable in dependent sentences, 
and does not then necessarily look for a negative answer. 

s « To reply in the affirmative " may be rendered by Bespondere and a repeti- 
tion of the words of the question, e.g. He asked me whether you were present. 
Me rogavit num adesses. I replied, "Yes." Respondi te adesse. In Oratio 
Becta. Sane, etiam, ita, ita est, sic est and sometimes recti or optime are used 
tor yes. 

4 The circumstantive ablative of the words Plurimus eruor effluens 9 may be 
used for " A great rush of blood followed." The Latins prefer subordinate 
to co-ordinate sentences. Victor laetiseimus may be used for " in all the joy of 
vietory" 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PKOSE. 



LXVIL 

And 1 yet I disagree with that statement of philosophers, 
who 2 argue that a dissolution of the soul is consequent upon 
bodily death, nor would anyone in his senses seriously sup- 
port so extravagant a view. But there were very close friends 
of mine, men of note, too, but busy with state matters and 
the distractions of life, who, if they did not verbally approve 
of, yet tacitly 3 allowed some such theory. And 4 I venture 
to assert that there is no greater drawback to the investiga- 
tion of truth than this loose method of accepting or rejecting 
opinions of the highest moment. 

1 Autem is a good particle to introduce an antithetical sentence, or continue 
a train of thought. It cannot stand first in a sentence. 

a Paraphrase thus : — Who argue that the soul dies together with (interire aimul 
cum) the body. To argue should be expressed by Disputare or Disserere. 
Arguere means to accuse or censure. Consequent means suitable or logically 
following. "To support so extravagant a view* 9 may be rendered by lata 
absurda, or Istam absurdam rationem proponere, 

8 Taeito sensuprobare may be used for "to tacitly allow" and Opinio for 
"theory." 

4 This sentence may be introduced by JEquidem. " This loose method of/ 1 
may be expressed by ista ratio tetnere with the gerund in di of yerbs to accept 
and reject. Momentum is quite classical in the sense of influence, weight, 
consequence. 
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SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

Lxvni. 

Belisarins 1 accordingly invested it both by sea and land, 
and obtained by capitulation a castle serving as an outwork 
to the suburbs. Meanwhile, a deputation to him from the 
Neapolitans endeavoured to dissuade him 2 from his enterprise. 
Their 8 spokesman, whose name was Stephen, represented that 
the native inhabitants were withheld by the Gothic soldiers 
from displaying their feelings in his favour, and that these 
soldiers, having left behind them at the mercy of Theodotus, 
their wives, their children, and their property, could not 
surrender the city without incurring the certain vengeance 
of the despot. And 4 what possible benefit, he added, could 
ensue to the imperial army from our subjection ? Should 5 
you succeed in your subsequent attempts upon the capital, 
the possession of Naples will naturally follow that of Borne ; 
should 6 you, on the contrary, as is not improbable, be 
worsted, your conquest of this oity would be useless, and its 
preservation impossible. 

i Paraphrase thus : — Wherefore when Belisarius had invested Naples by sea and 
land } he obtained by capitulation, &c. (accipere in deditionem.) Obsidere or 
obsidionectngere urbem is to invest a city. Collocare pecuniam, to invest money. 
Quod followed by the auxiliary verb and the dative of propugnaculum will 
render "serving as an outwork. 9 ' 

2 Dissuadere is generally used of advice given against a law. Deterrere is 
more suitable in the sense required above. 

8 Introduce the sentence by the relative Quorum with quidem. Nativus means 
natural, not artificial, imparted by birth. Indigenae may be used for ' ( the 
natives." Barbarus may be used for " Gothic. 11 To display feelings in the 
favour of anyone is apertefavere alicui, and penes with the accusative will render 
"at the mercy of." ffisi with the subjunctive may be used for "without. 9 * 
Ineurrere with in and the accus. is classical in the sense of falling into or in- 
curring. 

4 Paraphrase thus : — He then ashed them in what possible way (quonam modo) 
they themselves, oppressed by force would be likely to benefit (profuturi) the King's 
army. 

6 The Oratio Obliqua is preferable. 

6 Introduce by Sed si, quod fieri posset. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE, 



1 What 1 is the general meaning of adjective nouns ending 
in undu8, tnus, Inus, bilis, tvus 9 her and cer f 

2. What eases are governed by communis, alienus, dives* 
utility secundus ? 

3. Express in Latin, 

He is not a learned man, much less a philosopher. 

4. Give instances of verbs that take a doable accusative ; 
also of verbs, adverbs, and prepositions that take a genitive. 

5. Mention some of the common ellipses in Latin. 

6. Express in Latin, 

a. There are some who fear. 

b. There may be some who fear. 

c. He said that there were some who feared. 

d. He begged me to tell him if any persons so 

thought. 

7. Express in Latin, 

a. What does that cost P Oh, a mere trifle ! 
' b. Why do you make suoh a fuss about nothing P 2 
c. He was left £64,000 on the 5th, and was bankrupt 
on the 13th. 

1 The suffix, — undus implies on the point of, full of, as moribundus, on the 
point of death ; tremebundus, full of trembling ; tnus implies, formed of or made 
of, as adamantmus, made or formed of adamant ; tnus implies what belongs to a 
thing or proceeds from it, as caninus, of or belonging to a dog : Matutinus, of 
or belonging to the morning. The suffix Bits implies what is subject to the 
action of the verb from which the action is derived, as Jlexibilis, that can be 
bent; penetrabilis, that can be penetrated. The suffix bar (bris) contains the 
root bhar, fer-, bear, bring, as saluber, health-bringing ; lugubria, bringing sor- 
row. The suffix cer (cris) contains the root kar, cre-a to make, create, as volueer 
(oris) making to fly, winged. 

1 Quid txcitatJluetuB in simpulo literally, why do you stir up a tempest in a 
ladle, or as we should say, a teapot. 



SELECTIONS FOE LATIN PROSE. 



LXXTL— Part I. 

But, 1 my oountrymen, hearken not to the unnatural voice 
which tells you that the people of America, knit 2 together as 
members of the same family, oan no longer be fellow-citizens 
of one great, respectable, and flourishing empire. Hearken 3 
not to the voice which petulantly tells you that the form of 
government recommended 4 for your adoption is a novelty in 
the political world ; that 5 it has never yet held a place in the 
theories of the wildest projectors ; and 6 that it rashly attempts 
what it is impossible to accomplish. 

1 In a passage of this kind the style of Cicero's speeches should be imitated. 
The sentence may be introduced by At, per deos, eivee, vos oro 9 and followed 
by ne. 

* Paraphrase thus : United by a kind of domestic intimacy (domesticus quidam 
u bus). " To be fellow-citizens of a great, respectable, and flourishing empire " 
may be rendered by uti communi soeietate, with genitives of suitable words 
for the rest. 

3 The sentence may be introduced by Ne inquatn, audiatis. The repetition of 
the command is emphasised by inquam. 

* " Recommended for your adoption" may be rendered by ut dignam quam 
909 ineatie with propositam, in agreement with the substantive for "form of 
government. 11 * 

6 Paraphrase thus : That it has a place not even in the opinions of those 
who attempt the strangest things (molientes novissima). 

6 Denique is a suitable particle for the climax, no et is required. 
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LXXTTT.— Part II. 
No, 1 my countrymen, shut your ears against this unhal- 
lowed language ; shut 2 your hearts against the poison which 
it oonveys. The 8 kindred blood which flows in the veins 
of American oitizens, the mingled blood whioh they have 
shed in defence of their sacred rights, consecrates their union, 
and 4 excites horror at the idea of their becoming aliens, 
rivals, enemies. And 5 if novelties are to be shunned, believe 
me, the most alarming of all novelties, the most wild of 
all projects, the most rash of all attempts, is that of rending 
us in pieces to preserve our liberties and promote our 
happiness. 

1 The prohibitive Ne with the subjunctive of Attendere may be used for 
" No ; shut your eyes against." 

* This clause may be thus paraphrased : — Resist that, I say, as though it 
iff ere a deadly peat, 

8 This sentence may be introduced by Etenim, and thus paraphrased : — And 
indeed society of leagued American citizens, which has poured forth mingled 
blood to vindicate sacred rights (ad with gerundive of vindicare) has been so 
solemnly bound together that it by no means is able to be disrupted. 

4 A fresh sentence might be introduced here by some such phrase as the 
following : Nonne igitur est atrocissimum vel Jingere fore ut, &c, Is it not 
then most horrible even to imagine that it will come to pass that P 

5 More spirit would be given to the rendering by dividing this long sentence 
into two ; making the first consist of these or similar words, and introducing it 
by At (But it will be said), — But novelties must be avoided. The next sentence 
may be thus paraphrased : But what novelties are so to be feared, what policy 
(consilium) is so absurd, what attempt so rash (temerarius) that it should forsooth 
rend in pieces (dilaniare) us ourselves to preserve our liberty (ad with gerundive),— 
to promote our interests, (ad with gerundive of ampli/lcare in agreement with 
utilitas.) 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN FBOSE. 

LXXIV. 

1. Give the oases governed respectively by absque, affatim, 
proh, vae, tenus 9 recordor, gratulor, vescor, convenio, dono, 
and ignosco. 

2. Express in Ijatin, 

a. I can 1 hardly hope for another seven months of un- 
broken tranquillity and repose. 

b. As our children grow up, we must 2 bid adieu to long 
excursions, which interfere with education and discipline. 

3. Correct, if necessary, the following sentenoes : — 

a. Haec oratio, his verbis responsa est. 

b. E duobus unus effugit, alius captus est. 
c Ne quidem unum verbum dixit. 

d. Sic venio ut te adjuverim. 

4. Give instances of inceptive, frequentative, and desidera- 
tive verbs. 

5. Explain the phrases, legem ferre, legem rogare, legem 
antiquare, legem obrogare, legem abrogare, poenas irrogare; 
aetmm prorogare, pecuniam erogare; a rationibus, a balneis, 
illicitatorem apponere, perfricare frontem, digitis micare, digito 
liceri, rude donari, nundinarfi senatorium nomen, heres ex 
semisse, heres ex deunce, centesimae usurae, servitus praedii, 
res mancipii. 

6. Distinguish fugo, fugio; labo, labor; cognosco,* nosco, 
agnosco, ignosco, noscito ; oro, exoro ; sileo, silesco, taceo ; fragor, 
clamor, fremitus ; rogo, rogito ; posco, postulo, jubeo, impero ; 
certamen, pugna ; pills, pills ; plld, plld ; lege, Uge ; dvHa, dvia ; 
pldga, pldgd. 

1 Paraphrase thus : I am scarcely able to hope that it will come to pats that 
(fore ut) I should enjoy unbroken (perpetuus) ease and tranquillity. 

2 Longinquae ezcursiones renuntiandae sunt will render "we must bid adieu 
to long excursions." 

3 Nundinari senatorium nomen means to procure by traffic the name and 
dignity of a senator. Servitus praedii means a liability on an estate, such, as a 
right of way, of drawing water, &c. 

4 Nosco, I learn or examine. Noscito, I perceive or recognise. Sileo, I am 
still. Silesco, I grow still after motion. Fremitus, a dull roaring, a murmuring 
or snorting. Tosco, I ask for urgently. Postulo, I demand, summon, arraign, 
or claim leave to prosecute. Jubeo, I bid, order, and in publicist's language, 
I ratify or decree the introduction of a proposed law. Impero, I command, 
govern, control, and in publicist's language, I rule over, summon, or demand 
to be furnished. Certatnen, a contest or contention, whether of a friendly, 
hostile, physical, or intellectual character. Pugna, a fight, fist to fist, man 
lo man. 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

LXXV. 

If 1 we consider the uncertainty of Fortune, we shall in- 
evitably be led to trust less to her favour, and to rely more 
on our own exertions for advancement and reputation. No 
long time ago, I saw a certain oountry gentleman, who 2 had 
the good fortune to be possessed of a considerable estate, and 
who was reputed 3 to be one of the most wealthy men in that 
part of the country. I 4 remarked how flatterers fawned 
upon him, how even nobles bowed to him ; in short, how the 
eyes of all were turned upon him as he rode proudly through 
the streets of the neighbouring borough in his magnificent 
chariot. Yet 5 this same man has just become bankrupt, 
and, although appointed sole heir to all his maternal aunt's 
property, has not wherewithal to pay his debts. 

1 This sentence may be introduced by Quoties, with the indicative of Hepu- 
tare, or by the dative case of the pres. part, of the same verb. Qudm with an 
adjective is better than a substantive for " uncertainty." 

s Cui contigerat will express, " who had the good fortune to be possessed of." 
Contingo implies good fortune. JLccido is used for indifferent or adverse for- 
tune, and Evenio for results. 

3 Reputare means to think over, reflect. Haberi to be reputed. Rus means 
the country as opposed to the town. Patria, one's fatherland. Regio may be 
used for a district or part of a country. 

* This sentence may be introduced by Equidem animadverti, and followed by 
4 udm or by quomodo. "To bow to anyone" may be rendered by Salutare 
aliquem, and "borough" by municipium. 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Idem tamen. To become bankrupt 
may be rendered by Conturbare (rationes), or by Decoquere. " Sole heir" is 
Seres ex asse. Heir to eleven-twelfths is litres ex deunce. Heir to a twenty- 
fourth is Seres ex semuncia, and Heir to two miserable seventy-seconds of the 
estate is Seres ex duabus sextulis. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LXXVL 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years sinoe 1 I saw the 
Queen of France, then the dauphiness at Versailles, and 
surely never lighted on this orb, whioh she hardly seemed to 2 
touch, a more delightful vision. I 3 saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of 
life and splendour and joy. Oh, what a revolution ! 4 and 
what a heart must I have to contemplate without emotion 
that elevation and that fall ! little 5 did I dream, when she 
added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, distant, 
respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom. 

1 The Latins used the plural of the auxiliary verb with quum, e.g., It is not 
yet one hundred and ten years since. Nondum centum et decern anni sunt 
guum. 

" Dauphiness " may be rendered by some such periphrasis as this: — In 
sumtnam regni spem tantum genita, and "Versailles" by the abl. pi. of 
Versaliae. 

s Stringers implies lightness of touch or near approach. 

8 This sentence might be introduced by Equidem vidi, and thus paraphrased : 
— I indeed saw how, such as (qualis) the sun is wont to emerge above the earth, 
she adorned (ezornare) and cheered (ezhilarare) the distinguished rank (insignia 
ordo) into which she had lately been enrolled (in quern nuper erat adscita) ; I 
saw how like Lucifer himself she shone vigorous (vigens), splendid, joyous, 

* Res novae is a revolution of a political character. Vidssitudo a revolution 
of fortune. 

6 This sentence may be paraphrased thus : — No one surely would have sup- 
posed (putaret) that it would come to pass that (fore ut) when she had won for 
herself (sibi conoiliare) among other honourable titles (honorifiea nomina) not 
only modest and respectful reverence (observantia verecunda), but also ardent 
affection, that pure breast should need so sharp a remedy to ward off disgrace 
'ad dedeous arcendum). 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 



LXXVH. 

1. Give the genitive singular of mar go, pulmo, pollex, 
interrex, nix, cervix. 

2. Distinguish regi, r&gi ; amart, amare ; niter e, nit&re. 

3. What difference is there in the use of quisquam, 1 and 
alius ; metuo te and metuo tibi ; caveo te and caveo tibi ; tres 
denarii and terni denarii ? 

4. Translate, 

a. Omne8 venibunt, quiqui licebunt, praesenti pecunifl. 

b. Illo licente, nemo contra eum licere audebat. 

c. Remisit turibulum, who emblemate. 

d. Et centum Chraecos, curto centusse licetur. 

e " Si de quincunce remota est 

Uhcia, quid superest ? Poteras dixisse, Triens. JEu. 
Rem poteris serrnre tuam. Redit uncia, quid fit ? 
Semis " 

5. Express in Latin, 

a. The fever returns every third day. 

b. 1,000 men. 2,000 ships. 100 Carthaginians. 200 

Samnites. The 1st of January, 1861. 

6. Turn into oratio obliqua, prefixing dixit to each 
sentence, 

a. Melius erit, quicquid erit, pati. 

b. Pollio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, musam. 

c. Felix, qui rerum potuit cognoscere causas. 

7. Give instances of attraction and apposition. 

8. Explain the words principia, plutei, vineae. 

i Quisquam is frequently used in interrogative clauses, as Estne quisquam 
omnium mortalium ? Also in connection with unus, as Nee quisquam unus, not 
a single one. Quisquam can be used with a negative or affirmative clause, 
also substantively, whereas XTllus is most usual in negative declarations, as 
Nee ulli deformior species est civitatis quhm ilia ; it is rarely used substan- 
tively, sometimes in negative, interrogative, and hypothetical clauses, as 
est ergo ulla res tanti ? Si ulla mea commendatio apud te valuit, and very 
rarely in purely affirmative clauses, as Qui cogitat ullum /acinus, crimen habet 
facti. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PBOSE. 

LXXVIII. 

We have heard that those sohools 1 of philosophers which 
to a certain extent supposed there to he several gods, 
still imagined one god to direct the rest, endowed with the 
highest intelligence, whom 2 mortals were unable to peroeive 
the bodily presence of. But the opinion of the common 
people rather inclined to investing all the gods with equal 
power, both 3 for injuring or assisting our race. But if several 
gods be supposed to exist endowed with equality of power, it 
is almost inevitable 4 that disagreements arise among them. 
And 5 if that were to happen, it must be that a universal 
confusion and disturbance be caused, and that the earth and 
universe seem less suitably ordered ; in fine, that the face 6 
of nature be not under the restraint of appropriate laws. 
And yet, as far as men can distinguish and understand, it 
never anywhere presents to 7 the eye of the beholder any 
discrepancy in the general plan. 

i Schola, a place for learning, or a learned debate. Secta t a set of doctrines, 
or philosophical school. Aliquantum means " to a certain extent." 

2 Paraphrase thus : — Whom living r , mortals were not able to discern (cernere). 

8 Sive ad laedendum, sive ad Juvandum will render " both tor injuring or 
assisting." 

* Inevitable is unclassical. Viz fieri potest quin may be used for "It is 
almost inevitable that." 

6 Introduce this sentence by Quod si flat. Avoid J)isturbatio, which means 
destruction, not disturbance. Omnia misceri atque eonturbari will render 
" Universal confusion and disturbance be caused." 

6 Species naturae may be used for " the face of nature," and Suus fi,r 
" appropriate." 

i " To the eye of the beholder " may be rendered by the dative singular of 
the pres. part, of Contemplari. 
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LXXTX. 

It 1 was by oral discourse that knowledge was chiefly com- 
municated at the dawn of science, when books either did not 
exist or were extremely rare. Socrates, 3 in particular, was 
accustomed thus to inculcate his moral lessons, and, 3 it was 
natural for the scholars who recorded them to follow the 
manner in which they had been delivered. In 4 the Dialogues 
of Plato, the agreeable irony of (hat philosopher, the address, 
with which, by seeming to yield, he ensnares the adversary, 
his quibbles, his subtle distinctions, the perplexing interro- 
gatories, are managed with consummate skill and great 
dramatic effect ; while, 5 at the same time, the scenery and 
the circumstances are often described with a richness and 
beauty of style which no philosophic writer has as yet 
surpassed. 

1 This sentence may be thus paraphrased : — At that time indeed, when know- 
ledge (scientia or eruditio) was beginning to shine forth, and when books either 
did not exist (nulli erant) or were very rare, men generally gained their instruc- 
tion (percipere doctrinam) by oral discourse (sermo). N.B. The imperfect 
should ha used in both the principal and subordinate clause if quum be em- 
ployed. The principal verb should come at the end of the sentence preceded by 
the adverbial element and the object. 

2 This sentence may be thus paraphrased. Which method of instruction as 
often as he discussed morality (de moribus disputare) Socrates especially employed 
(adhibere). " Socrates" might stand at the end of the sentence to give rheto- 
rical prominence to so important a personage. 

* This sentence may be introduced by the phrase, Nee sane mirandum est 
followed by the accus. and infin. or by Quare quid mirum quod followed by the 
subjunctive. " Recorded " should not be rendered by Recordari, which means 
to call to mind, but by Dictata redder e or by Commemorare. 

4 This sentence may be thus paraphrased. And indeed in the writings of Plato 
holding a dialogue (apud Platonem sermocinantem) the agreeable irony (faceta 
dissimulatio,) the skill with which by pretending to yield he ensnares, (insidiari) 
him who argues on the other side (contra disputantem), the quibbles (argutiae) the 
subtlety of distinguishing, the obscure system (ratio) of interrogating — all these 
things represented (adumbrare) with consummate (summus) art, seem to afford to 
the reader a kind of very pleasant drama (fabula). 

• A fresh sentence may be introduced here by Quinetiam, " The scenery and 
circumstances are often described," may be thus paraphrased. He often sets 
bafore the eyes (ezponere) the nature of the place (qualis sit locus) and the 
nature of the circumstances in which the characters are employed (quales sint 
res in quibus pereonae yersentur). 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 

He 1 died at the age of eighty. He was remarkable for 
affability in his relations with men, and for keen perception 
in his administration. He was a dangerous opponent, an 2 
excellent minister. One could not with justice have 3 called 
him eloquent, but he was earnest, terse, and ever spoke to 
the point. On 4 some occasions, when a favourite question 
of his was mooted in the House, he threw aside his habitual 
reserve, and went so far as to deliver a set speech. He 5 
also by gentle wisdom saved his country from many a 
war, and 6 brought it to that pitoh of prosperity it now 
enjoys. His 7 country mourns the loss of her illustrious 
statesman, and long will mourn it ; and those who call to 
mind the distinguished Premier in his youth and strength, 
or in his old age and weakness, will alike confess that 
England has lost in him one of her greatest statesmen, one 
of her truest servants. 

1 It will suit the Latin arrangement of sentences better to make the first 
sentence end at "administration." Perceptio is often used for a gathering in 
or collection of anything, and the phrase Animi perceptions means, notions, 
Sagacitas, may be used for " keen perception." 

2 Minister means generally an agent or inferior official. Bene or optime 
civitatem administrate, will render " to be an excellent minister." 

8 Use the imperfect, not the pluperfect subjunctive. Elegans is a good word 
for " terse" and, " to the point," may be rendered by ad rem, 

4 Paraphrase thus : — But as often as a discussion was held (agebatur de) in 
the senate about a matter very agreeable (gratissimus) to him, omitting his wonted 
taciturnity, (abl. abs. past, part.) he even delivered a set speech, (orationem 
habere). 

6 This sentence may be introduced by Idem, which often renders also or he 
also, when different qualities are attributed to the same person. 

6 " To bring to that pitch of prosperity it now enjoys," may be rendered by 
Provehere in hone hodiernam amplitudinem, 

7 This sentence may be introduced^ by Ergo or Igitttr which mean therefore, 
consequently. To mourn the loss of in the sense of affectionate regret may be 
rendered by Desiderate. There is no exact equivalent for •' Premier," but 
Egregius consiliarius may be used. Avoid such barbarisms as In ejusjuventute, 
or In ejus senectute, for " In his youth," and " In his old age," and use Sive 
with juvenis valens, followed by Sive with infirmus senex. "A great states- 
man," may be rendered by Begendae civitatis peritus. 
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LXXXI. 



It 1 follows, then, that we should speak about worldly 
wisdom first, and next about that sublime kind of wisdom, 
viz., philosophy. Now 2 they differ considerably one from 
the other. It 3 is characteristic of a man who is worldly 
wise to search after and prooure all that is necessary for the 
enjoyment of life, and the preservation of those whom he 
esteems dear ; to take oare that he do not injure the interests 
of human fellowship ; 4 and that he win over to himself all 
the noble and the wealthy in 5 a state ; so that, resting 6 on 
their patronage as if on a kind of prop, he may bear up 
against the adverse circumstances which it may be his lot to 
undergo. But, on the other hand, the philosopher has a 
proper 7 appreciation of human affairs, does not consider his 
own ease and advancement to be the great end of life so 
much as the investigation of truth. 

* Quare, Ergo or Igitur are suitable particles. Sequitur is followed by XTt 
and the subjunctive. Fit, Contigit,Accidit, Evenit, Restat, with verbs of 
asking, advising, commanding, striving, and a few others, take the same 
construction. 

2 Avoid Nunc, and use Autem as second word. " One from the other " may 
be rendered by Inter se. 

8 An English word that can be rendered hy Indoles, Indicium, Munus or 
Officium is often omitted in Latin, e.g., Ducts est, it is the part of, duty of, a 
general. Prudens is " worldly wise." Sapiens philosophically wise ; Procurare 
means to attend to, to manage, avert by sacrifice, or be an imperial collector of 
revenue ; Parare is to procure. Observe that the word " Necessarius " is not 
only used adjectively for " indispensable," necessary, inevitable, but also 
substantively for a relation, kinsman, client, friend. 

4 Societas is a good word to express " fellowship," social bond. Our "society" 
must be expressed by some such periphrasis as ii inter quos vwitur, or by 
cir cuius for " social gatherings." 

5 Avoid In civitate, and use Civ is in agreement with quisque and the super- 
lative of a suitable adjective. 

6 Restare means to be left, to remain ; Resistere to oppose, resist. Niti, with 
abl. will render "to rest upon," " depend on." Fretus might be used. Admini- 
culus is a good word for " a prop." 

7 Cicero's Despicere or Contemner e should be used for "to have a proper 
appreciation of." 

G 
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LXXXIL 

The 1 captain was in a very dangerous position ; his horse 
had been shot under him, and he had barely esoaped destruc- 
tion ; besides, he had to cross a deep and rapid river amid 2 
showers of missiles hurled at him by the enemy. Undaunted, 
however, he plunged into the stream, and, with the favour of 
heaven, reached the other side in safety. He 3 then mounted 
afresh, and, putting spurs to his horse, set out for the 
neighbouring town. He told the inhabitants what had 
happened, and they cheerfully set about repairing the mis- 
chief. Still they had 4 sustained a disaster that had well- 
nigh drained their 5 treasury, and used up all their best 
soldiers. On account of this signal service he was voted 
£80,000, and presented with the freedom of the city, 
besides being held in special honour among all ranks of 
men. 

1 Centurio may be used for "captain," unless in the sense of "great cap- 
tain," which would require dux or imperator. 

The first sentence might end at •' destruction." Paraphrase thus : — The 
captain, as his horse was shot under him (abl. abs. of suffossus) brought into a 
very critical position (summum in discrimen adductus) barely escaped (minimum 
abfuit quin) perishing. 

2 " Amid showers of missiles hurled at him " may he rendered by Inter with 
thepres. part, of Ingruere in agreement with the Latin word for " missiles." 
*• With the favour of heaven " may be rendered by Deis ipsis faventibus. 
Partisanship or acclamation is usually implied by Favor, " Side " must be 
expressed by Mipa, not by Latus. 

3 It would be better to make one sentence, ending at "mischief," so as to 
avoid a succession of co-ordinate clauses which the Latins objected to. Para- 
phrase thus: — After mounting (Quum with the pluperf. subj. of conscendo) 
another horse, putting spurs to his horse (subditis calcaribus equo) and having 
ridden to (vectus in) a neighbouring town, he announced to the citizens what 
had been done, and they (qui) cheerfully set about (al acres operam dabant 
ut) repairing (subvenire) the mischief. Avoid Reparare to refit, restore, 
retrieve. 

4 Accxpere cladem is a good phrase for " to sustain a disaster." Sustinere 
means to withstand, bear up against, restrain. 

5 ABrarium a public treasury. Fiscus the imperial purse. Absumere is a 
good word for " to use up" Abuti is usually to misuse. MaUdicere or Objur- 
gare to abuse, reproach. 
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Express in Latin, 

1. Far 1 from discharging that duty, he negleoted others as 

well. 

2. Now the century 2 to which it fell by lot to vote first, 

named Quintus Consul. 

3. A solemn 3 feast, at which the images of the gods were 

present, was held at Rome. 

4. He availed himself of an appeal to the people, and so 

escaped. 

5. The same idea strikes both parties. 

6. You are sure to be returned at the next election. 

7. We believe, do we not, that there is a future state P 

8. He will certainly obtain 4 that office, but I doubt if he 

can hold it when he has got possession of it. 

9. His 5 fitness for office was unquestioned, but one might 

with justice have cast upon him the imputation of his 
support of Pompey's faction. 

i Quum with the subjunctive of Debeo will render " Par from." 

2 The Centuria praerogativa is meant. The herald used to inform the 
magistrate who held the comitia of the vote of the Centuria praerogativa, which 
had considerable influence on the other centuries or tribes. 

& Lectisternium was such a feast. The images of the gods, lying on couches, 
-were placed in the streets, and food set before them, which the college of priests, 
called Upulones, prepared and consumed. Altera vita may be used for " a 
future state." 

* Obtinere, to hold or keep. Oeeupare, to take possession of. 

6 Nihil with the imperfect passive of Dubito used impersonally and followed 
hjDe with dignitas will render "His fitness for^ office was unquestioned.'* 
JSxprobrare or Objicere aliquid alicui is " to cast an imputation upon anyone." 
It is often followed by Quod and the subjunotive, Favere is to support, Sup- 
portare, to carry or convey to a place. 

G 2 
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The dismay 1 of the Carthaginians at the rapid advance 
of their enemies upon an untried element was extreme, and 
subsequent events did not diminish it. Defeat was succeeded 
by defeat, and in every enoounter the courage and skill of the 
Romans inoreased. Not 2 even in the beginning of their 
national career had they shown greater intrepidity, more 
inflexible valour, than in the first Punic war, and 3 they after- 
wards arrived at a period of greatness which placed them 
beyond the reach of any existing nation. Four 4 times was 
their fleet destroyed by tempests, and four times were new 
ships fitted out. When 5 the public treasury was drained, 
private fortunes came so readily to the assistance of the state, 
that 200 galleys with five tiers of oars were the result of one 
single patriotio act. Eight signal victories attended the 
Roman arms by sea, 6 and from this moment their maritime 
power was as great as their long-established ascendenoy by 
land. 

1 This sentence might be thus paraphrased : But what was done afterwards 
terrified the Carthaginians more, already struck with fear, because, though 
ignorant of the sea, the enemy had advanced with so much celerity. N.B. — The 
principal verb should come last, preceded by its adverb. 

9 This sentence may be introduced by Ne ineunte quidem imperio, the last 
word being used for <4 national career." 

8 A fresh sentence might be commenced here with Fostea, eo magnitudinis 
pervenere, and be followed by ut, and the rest paraphrased thus : That they 
surpassed all nations (not natio but gens) of that age. 

4 It is more suited to the Latin idiom to render the first clause by the ablative 
absolute instead of connecting co-ordinate clauses by a conjunction. Beficere 
is often used with Classem or Naves. 

6 This sentence might be introduced by JErario autem exhausto, and the rest 
paraphrased thus : Private fortunes (opes) came to the aid of (subvenire) the state 
with so great alacrity that the citizens, induced by patriotism, (amore in patriam 
&&<iucti) Jilted out 200 galleys with Jive tiers of oars (ornare quinqueremes). 

6 This clause might be introduced by XTt, and paraphrased thus : So that from 
that time, their naval power (res nautica) flourished as much as (pariter atque} 
that gained on land, long ago made lasting (jampridem firmatus). The principal 
verb should come last. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

LXXXVH. 

1. Give the perfects and supines of the following : Jaceo, 
jacio; fodio; pario, pareo; sarcio,fulcio, veneo, saepio, haurio, 
reperio, sentio, amieio. 

2. Distinguish later, Vitus, latus ; ducis, duels; vfrtium, 
vztium ; malm, malm ; mala, mala, mala ; alius, alius ; vdtfts, 
vddzs, vddis, vddlbus ; refertus, relatus ; refert, r&fert ; dicas, 
dicas; 6vis,dvis ; parc$,parce ; edicere, edissere ; obUtus, obUtus ; 
levis, Unis; severis, severis; fide, fide; deer, deer; dmicis, 
dmicis. 

3. Give the genitive singular of the following : Androgeos, 
Echo, Dido, laurm, senex, Phyllis, Aeneas, Styx, Virgilius, and 
Erinnys; the genitive plural of ales, and dative plural of 
Oreas, Dryas, vera, filia, equa, dea, and artus. 

4. Translate and explain, 

a. Excitare fluctus in simpulo. 1 

0. Terra circa radices fistucato sphsanda est. 

c. Flammea content. 

d. Idem dare 2 spondes ? 

e. Idemfidepromittis? 

f. Idem fide tud essejubes ? 

g. Aeque fruniscor* ac tu. 

h. Cautum ne quis unciario foenore amplius exerceret. 

5. Decline praes, requies, paries, coelum, Ismarus, aether, 
navis, messis, Amaryllis, and heros. 

1 See note 2 to selection 69. 

2 Others, were accustomed to be bound for a man who engaged to do anything. 
Some of these were called Sponsor**, others Fidepromissores, and others Fide- 
jussores. The question put to the Sponsor was this : Idem dare spondes ? Do 
you solemnly engage to grant the same P The Fidepromissor was asked this 
question : Idemfidepromittis? Do you become surety for its being done ? The 
Fidejussor was interrogated thus : Idem fide tud esse jubes ? Do you solemnly 
undertake to be bail for its being done ? The three phrases make a regular legal 
bail formula. 

3 Fruniscor is an old form of Fruor, 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE,' 



XO. 

His Mends have 1 allowed that he carried to a ridiculous 
extreme his unjust contempt for foreigners. He 2 pronounoed 
the French to be a very silly people, much behind us, stupid, 
ignorant creatures. And 3 this judgment he formed after 
having been at Paris about a month, during which he would 
not talk French, for 4 fear ofgiving the natives an advantage 
over him in conversation. H™ visit to the 5 Hebrides intro- 
duced him to a state of society completely new to him, and a 
salutary suspicion of his own deficiencies seems, on that oc- 
casion, to have crossed 6 his mind for the first time. He con- 
fessed in the last paragraph 7 of his journey that his thoughts 
were those of one who had seen but little, of one who had 
passed his time almost wholly in cities. This 8 feeling, how- 
ever, soon passed away. It is remarkable that, to the last, 
he entertained a fixed contempt for all those modes of life and 
those studies which tend to emancipate the mind from the 
prejudices of a particular age, or a particular nation. Of 
foreign travel and of history he spoke^ with the fierce and 
boisterous contempt of ignoranoe. 

1 Projiteor implies a free and open avowal. Confiteor, a concession which is 
the sense required above. 

2 Paraphrase thus — The Oauls, said he, are, compared with us, (prae nobis) 
most silly, (ineptus) a nation altogether uncultivated, stolid, rude. 

8 Introduce this sentence by Quam sane qpinionem. To be at a place as a 
visitor is commorari. The Latin for Paris is Lutetia. 

4 This sentence may be thus paraphrased — as though (tanquam) he feared 
lest, if he should converse with them fcolloqui) the natives (vernacula ista mul- 
titude) should excel him. N.B. Ista is used to imply the contempt felt by the 
writer for the people. 

6 Ebridae Insulae maybe used for <( the Hebrides." " To be introduced to a 
state of society completely new," may be rendered thus — Versari inter homines 
morxbus prorsus insolitis. Avoid Sodetas, which means a bond of union, and 
communitas, which means fellowship. 

6 Venire in mentem maybe used for " to cross one's mind." 

7 " Paragraph " may be rendered by Caput, and " to see but little in the way 
of travel " by Parum peregrinari. 

8 It would be well to merge this small sentence into the next and paraphrase 
thus: — But it is sufficiently evident (Sed satis constat) that he, soon forgetful of 
his former feeling (sensus) even to the end of his life persistently thought 
nothing of (praef racte pro nihilo putare) such a method of life (ea vivendi ratio), 
such studies, which seemed likely to liberate the mind from the false opinions of 
any age or nation you please, 

r Heere dels "to speak of anything ; " Eustica violentia may be used for 
vous contempt." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XOL 

The 1 actions whioh chiefly lead us to suspeot him are that 
he lends money indiscriminately, and not to private persons 
only, but to the public ; and not to Florentines only, but to 
soldiers of fortune. Besides, he assists any citizen who 2 
requires magisterial aid, and 3 by the universal interest which 
he possesses in the city, raises first one friend and then 
another to higher grades of honour. Therefore 4 to adduce 
our reasons for expelling him would be to say that he is kind, 
generous, liberal, and benevolent. And though these are all 
modes 5 adopted by those who aim at sovereignty, they are 
not believed to be such, nor have we sufficient power to make 
them be so esteemed ; for 6 our conduct has robbed us of 
confidence, and the city, naturally partial, and, as it has 
always lived 7 in faction, corrupt, cannot lend its ear to such 
charges. 

1 This sentence may be introduced by Bind autem maxime ejftcit ut 9 and quod 
used for " that." " Indiscriminately " may be rendered by temere. 

3 Outsit opus magistrate qui defendat will render "who requires magisterial 
aid." 

3 Paraphrase thus : — And since he is one who (et quippe qui sit) in the city is 
influential among (apud) all ranks. 

4 Avoid the infinitive and paraphrase thus : — Wherefore, if we were to adduce 
a cause why he ought to be ejected from our order % we should only assert (con- 
firmare) that he $c. 

5 Eationetn inire is " to adopt a mode," and Affectare regnum "to aim at 
sovereignity." 

6 Paraphrase thus : — For we ourselves have so conducted ourselves (nos gessimus) 
that no one trusts us (confido). 

7 Vivere is quite unsuitable. Use some such phrase as Semper seditionem 
commovere or In seditione semper versari. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE: 

* 



XCIL 

1. Two brothers, it so happened, were at that time eon- 
tending 1 for the throne. France, not quite avowedly, wished 
well to the one. The leading men in England, for some 
reason or other, took the side of the other. The custom in 
that country had long been that the king on his deathbed 
should name his successor, to prevent there being jealousies 
between the children during his lifetime. Should 2 he refuse, 
or neglect, or be incompetent thus to ,act, in that case the 
choice of their king devolved 8 upon the people at large, who, 
within thirty days from the last king's death, had to assemble 
in their tribes, and not to separate until the large majority of 
them had fixed upon that one of the royal family who best 
suited their taste, or had most skilfully won their affections. 
Such was the position of matters then. 

2. I never have been, and never shall be persuaded that 
you were not able, had you so wished, to accomplish all 
that you promised me. This only I ask of you ; let 4 there be 
no deceit, no pretence of friendship, no concealment of hatred. 
Do you only cure yourself of the. former, I will henceforth and 
for ever have done with the latter. 

i Certare inter se may be used to express mutual contention, and -Non quidem 
aperte for "not quite avowedly." Stare ab aliquo is "to take the side of 
anybody." 

2 This sentence may be introduced by Quod si nollet. " To be incompetent " 
may be expressed by minus valere. 

8 Devolvere means "to roll down." Cedere alicui or in aliquem means "to 
devolve on anyone." Tributim will render " in their tribes." 

4 Say let nothing (ne quid) be done deceitfully, nothing secretly : " To have 
done with anything for ever " may be rendered by se in aeternum exsolvere ab 
aliqua re. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XOIII. 



1. If it should happen, whioh 1 God forbid, that I should 
never return from the place to whioh I am now setting out, 
I most earnestly entreat you to take care of my children and 
my memory. 

2. Without 2 offence to you, I would wish to do and say 
what seems best to myself according to the occasion, as it 
arises. 

3. Though he had now business enough upon his hands 
to engage his whole attention, yet we find him employed in 
the defence of Lucius Gellius, the praetor of the last year, 
accused 3 of corrupt practices in obtaining that magistracy. 
Gellius, when chosen aedile, had disgusted the people by not 
providing any wild beasts for their entertainment in his 
public shows ; so 4 that to put them in good humour, when 
he stood for the praetorship, he entertained them with 
gladiators. This was his crime, of whioh he was accused by 
Marcus Callidius, whose father had been impeached 5 before 
by Gellius. Callidius was one of the most eloquent and 
aoourate speakers of his time, of an 6 easy, flowing, copious 
style, always delighting, though seldom warming his 
audienoe, which was the only thing wanting to make him a 
complete orator. 

1 Quod Di omen avertant may be used for " which God forbid." 
■ Pace tud means " without offence to you," and Pro re natd " according to 
the occasion as it arises." 

3 Say accused of having {quod with subj.) obtained that magistracy by means 
of bribery (per largitionem). 

4 This sentence may be introduced by Quocircd or Quamobrem, and thus 
paraphrased :— Wherefore, when he canvassed for the praetorship (petere 
praeturam), he amused them with a gladiatorial spectacle so that they might 
be cheerful {pblectare is to amuse). 

5 Ecus fieri is " to be impeached." 

6 To speak with an easy, flowing, copious style is Dicere copiosa et prqflumti 
lenitate. To warm in the sense above is Ineitare, 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
XOIV. 

Harold hastened by quiok 1 marches to reaoh this new 
invader, though he found himself weakened by the desertion 
of his soldiers, who from fatigue and discontent at his refus- 
ing to divide their former spoil among them, secretly withdrew 
from their colours. His brother, a man of bravery and 2 
conduct, 3 remonstrated with the King that it would be better 
policy to prolong the war, urging that if the enemy were 
weakened by small skirmishes, and fatigued with the bad 
weather during the winter season which was approaching,, 
they must fall an easy and a bloodless prey. Above all, he 
exhorted his brother not to 4 expose his own person. Harold 
was deaf to all their remonstrances ; elated with his past pros- 
perity, as well as stimulated by his native courage, he resolved 
to give battle, and for that purpose he drew 5 near .the 
Bomans. 

1 Magna itinera are "quick marches." " To reach" may be expressed by 
the future participle of assequor, and " to secretly withdraw from their colours '* 
by clam ducem deserere. 

2 Modeitus may be used for "a man of qonduct." 

3 Paraphrase thus : Not only admonished his brother how much more (quanto) 
prudent it would be to prolong (ducere) the war, but also showed him that it was 
inevitable that (non posse fieri quin) the enemy, debilitated by small skirmishes 
(levia praelia) and fatigued with the rough weather (turbulenta tempestas) of the 
approaching winter, should be conquered by an easy and bloodless (incruenta) 
victory. N.B. — Prolongare is a barbarism, and Trahere implies delay through 
neglect. The student must alter the order of words in the above paraphrase 
to suit the Latin arrangement, bringing the principal verb and its qualifying 
words towards the end of the period. 

4 Avoid JBxponere in this sense, and use the phrase se-ipsum in diwrimm 
eapitis addueere, 

" Adventare is used especially of an advancing army. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

xov. 

Frederick II., King of 1 Prussia, was accustomed to rise 
very early, but as age and infirmities increased upon him, his 
sleep was frequently broken and disturbed; and this 
occasioned him sometimes to miss his usual hour of rising. 
This loss of time, as he deemed it, he bore very impatiently, 
and gave strict orders to his attendants never to suffer him to 
sleep later than four o'clock in the morning, charging them 
to pay no attention to his unwillingness to rise. One 2 morn- 
ing, at the appointed hour, a page woke him; "Let me 
sleep only a little longer/' said the King, " I am still much 
fatigued."' "Tour 3 Majesty has given positive orders that I 
should wake you," replied the page. " But another quarter 
of an hour more." " Not a minute," said the page ; 
"it has 4 struck four; I am ordered to insist on your 
Majesty's rising immediately." "Well," said the King, 
" you 5 are a brave fellow ; had you let me sleep on, you 
would have fared ill for your neglect." 

1 Borussia is the Latin for Prussia. Ingravescere may be used for " increased 
upon him," and Praetermittere for " to miss." The first hour of the fourth 
watch would be four o'clock in the morning according to the Latin reckoning. 

a This sentence may be introduced by Torte evenit ttt. " A little longer " is 
parumper. 

8 Paraphrase thus : " greatest King? replied the boy, "you yourself com- 
manded me to (impero ut) rouse you from sleep." 

4 Paraphrase thus : The first hour of the fourth watch has passed. 

6 Bene et animose feeisti may be used for "youarebraye fellow." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

XCVI. 

As Harpax spoke between bis teeth and rather to himself 
than any of his companions, the Mitylenian emerged from 
under the archway, treading 1 on tiptoe, yet swiftly, with an 
admirable mixture of silence and celerity. His poniard, 
drawn as he descended, gleamed in his hand, which was 
held a little behind the rest of his person, so as to conceal it. 
The assassin hovered 2 less than an instant over the sleeper, 
as if to mark the interval between the silver corslet and the 
body which it was designed to protect, when 3 at the instant 
the blow was rushing to its descent, the Varangian started 
up at onoe, arrested the armed hand of the assassin by 
striking it upwards with the head of his battle-axe, and 4 
while he thus parried the intended stab, struck the Greek a 
blow heavier than Sebastes had learned at the Pancration, 
which left him scarce power to cry help to his comrades on 
the battlements. They saw what had happened, however, 
and beheld the barbarian set his foot on the neck of their 
companion, and brandish high his formidable weapon, as he 
paused an instant while he gave the finishing blow to his 
enemy. The 5 wardens made a bustle, as if some of them 
would descend to the assistance of Sebastes, without, how- 
ever, appearing very eager to do so, when Harpax in a rapid 
whisper commanded them to stand fast. 

1 Oradu suspenso quidem sed veloci will render " treading on tiptoe, yet 
swiftly." The rest of the sentence may be thus paraphrased : Celerity and 
silence being most cleverly mingled (sollertissime commixtis) one with the other 
(inter ae). 

2 Pendere super may housed for "to hover oyer." — Vix punetum temporis 
for " less than an instant," and Tanquam with the subjunctive of Animad- 
vertere for " as if to mark." 

3 Ipso temporis vestigio may he used for " at the instant," and Quumplaga 
in eo esstt ut rueret for " when the blow was rushing to its descent." 

4 Use the ablative absolute. Vitare is to " parry," and Petitio "an intended 
stab." Fidem invocare with a genitive, is " to cry help to any one." 

5 Paraphrase thus : When, however, the wardens (custodiae) making a bustle 

' (tumulttiantes quidem) but like men who (sed ut qui) reluctantly brought 
heir comrade, seemed likely to descend from the walls, Harpax in a rapid 
ordered them to stand fast (subsiatere). 



SELECTIONS FOB LATIN PROSE. 



xcvn. 



Immediately 1 on hearing of the death of his father-in-law, 
Rupert started with about 400 picked cavalry, in the hope of 
being able to attend his funeral, which was to take place 
seven days later. He seemed likely to arrive in excellent 
time, provided 2 that neither weather hindered nor foe attacked 
him, and 3 that his men and horses oould stand forced marches. 
He set his youngest brother over the whole of his forces, 
during 4 his own absence, and gave him openly, with a view 
to strengthen his hands, absolute power of life and death 
over all. This brother's name was Charles. He strictly 
enjoined him to keep his men within their lines, to 5 have a 
watchful eye over the enemy,, and still more over his own 
sentinels, and on no account to venture on an engagement, 
however much he longed to. His 6 departure was soon felt 
on both sides. Discipline, that soul of an army, especially 
in presence of the foe, daily became feebler. The men either 
slept or wandered here 7 and there through the camp, and 
their officers were either unable or unwilling to check them. 
Everything 8 went wrong. Little did any of them dream of 
the ruin so soon about to overwhelm them. 

1 The sentence might be introduced by Rupertu* andsimwj with the indicative 
of cognosce, for "immediately on hearing of." CD stands for 400 and DC 
for 600. 

2 Use modo ne and follow. with neu. 

8 Say, And that men and horses did not fail through forced marches — neu 
magna itinera miles et equus deficio. 

4 Dum ipse rediret may be used for " during his own absence.' 1 Imperium 
confirmare is " to strengthen anyone's hands " in the sense above. The infinitive 
must not be used to express a purpose. 

6 Diligenter covers ab aliquo is "to have a watchful eye over anyone." 
Quamvis with the subjunctive is " however much." 

6 The next two sentences might be merged into one and thus paraphrased : — 
But the departure (profectio) of the general soon (brevi) affected the soldiers on 
both sides in such a way (sic) that discipline, the basis of a well-disposed army 
(exercitus bene animati) especially in presence of (apud) the enemy, was 
diminished every day. 

7 Passim will render " here and there." 

8 These two sentences should be merged into one, and the first thus rendered : 
— Quare quum omnia praeposUre permixta essent. The next may be thus para- 
phrased : — no one was able to divine that it would come to pass that (fore ut) they 
should be overwhelmed (opprimo) by destruction so sudden. (The verb should 
stand last. ) 

H 
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SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



XCVIIL 



If 1 anyone should ask, what are the causes whioh have 
contributed most to the progress of society and the growth of 
civilization, the answer 2 should be, the discovery of letters 
and the use of money. We 3 might even go further and 
assert that, without exoeption, those races whioh have shown 
an inaptitude for employing these 4 instruments, so to speak, 
of social life, are by their constitution doomed to fade away, 
in the presence and by the contact of more vigorous and more 
capable nations. Nor need we be long in doubt as to the 
reason of a fact of which we have so wide an experience, both 
in ancient and modern history. The strength of a community 
lies in the cohesion and adaptation of its constituent parts. 
But 5 nothing effects such a result so energetically as the pro- 
mulgation of a Written law and facilities accorded for con- 
ferring reciprocal benefits. Law 6 is the only means for 
educating men up to their public duties. 7 Commeroe instructs 
them in the truth that, as far as the necessaries and enjoy- 
ments of life are concerned, we are most easily able to satisfy 
ourselves, when we practise the arts by whioh we satisfy 
others. 

1 Not Si aliquis, but Si quit. To " contribute to the progress of" is «m- 
ducere ad. " Society " may be rendered by humana consortio. 

i Use the gerundive of Retpondeo with the auxiliary verb. 

9 Introduce this sentence by Etenim or by Quinetiam, and use reete qfirmaveris 
for " go further and assert." 

* Adjutrices may be used for "instruments." Avoid Socialis, which means 
confederate or allied. Vitae societas is suitable for " social life," ui&natura 
for " constitution." 

6 Nihil autem magis valet ad id efficiendum quam will render "But nothing 
effects such a result so energetically as." The adverbs citro et ultro, like the 
French par ei, par la, ca et la, will express " reciprocal." 

• Paraphrase thus : — Certainly by no other means but by the laws (nisi per 
leges) can it come about that (potest fieri ut), men be trained (inatituo) /br holding 
public offices (ad with gerundive of habeo and magistratus). 

7 A fresh sentence might be commenced here with Mercatura autem. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

xcrx. 

When Solon was 1 entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
expressed some wonder that he did not marry and raise a 
family. To this Thales gave 2 no immediate answer; but 
some 3 days after, he instructed a stranger to say that he came 
from Athens ten days before. Solon 4 inquiring what news 
there was at Athens, the mau, according to his instructions, 
said, None, except the funeral of a young man, which was 
attended by the whole city ; for he was the son (as they told 
me) of a person of great honour, and of the highest reputa- 
tion for virtue, who was then abroad 5 upon his travels. 
What 6 a miserable man he is ! said Solon ; but what was his 
name ? I have heard his name, answered the stranger, but 
do not recollect 7 it. AH 8 1 remember is that there was much 
talk of his wisdom and justice. Solon, whose apprehensions 
increased in every reply, was now much alarmed, and men- 
tioned his own name, asking whether it was not Solon's son 
that was dead P The 9 stranger replying in the affirmative, 
he began to beat his head, and to say and do such things as 
are usual to men in a transport of grief. Then Thales, 
taking him by the hand, said with a smile, These things, 
which strike down so firm a man as Solon, kept me from 
marriage and from having ohildren. But 10 take courage, my 
good Mend, for not a word of what has been told you is 
true. 

1 "Entertained by anyone," may be rendered by Apud aliquem hospitio 
oceeptus. 
9 Say " for a while indeed (jporumper guidem) did not answer." 

3 " Some days after," paucis post diebus. After some days, post paucos 
dies, 

4 Avoid the present participle and paraphrase thus : — From whom when Solon 
enquired whether there woe any news (numquid novi) at Athens, the man 
instructed (edoctus) what to announce, (subjunctive) said, "None" ("nihil,'* 
inquit) except that all the Athenians honoured the funeral rites (funeris exsequias 
prosequi) of a certain young man.** Place the verb last in the period. 

6 Peregrinari may be used for "to be abroad upon his travels." 

6 The Interjection with the accusative should be used. 

7 Not recolligere, but in memoriam redigere. 

8 Paraphrase thus : — This only I remember, that his wisdom and justice were 
in the mouth of the people (vulgus). 

9 Sed quum peregrinus dicta affirmavisset, " In a transport of grief," may be 
r endered prae dolore non sui compotes. 

10 " My good friend 1 ' may be rendered by sodes after foe, which requires ut 
after it when it means " see that you do something." Bono animo esse is to be 
of good courage. 
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A slothful man's imagination 1 is apt to dress up labour in 
a horrible mask, 3 but horrible as it is, idleness is more to be 
dreaded, and a life of poverty, its necessary consequence. It 8 
was the advice of Pythagoras to choose the best kind of life, 4 
for that use would render it agreeable, reconciling men even 
to the roughest exercise. By 5 practice pains becomes at first 
easy, and in the progress pleasant, 6 and this is so true that 
whoever examines things will find that there odn be no suoh 
thing as a happy life without labour, and that whoever doth 
not labour with his hands must in his own defence labour 7 
with his brains. 

1 Imaginatio is post- Augustan, but the English idea may be rendered by the 
verb fingere with imaginem. 

9 A fresh sentence may be introduced by Quae sane imago, and the words, 
'* horrible as it is," may be rendered by guamvis sit tetra. 

3 The Latins preferred concrete and personal expressions to abstract ones. 
Make " Pythagoras " the subject and use a past tense of tnoneo. 

4 The words — Aiebat enim fore ut after a full stop will serve to introduce 
and explain this as a fresh sentence. 

6 Exercitatio may be used for " practice," and tractatione or dum tractas for 
" in the progress." 

6 A fresh sentence may be commenced here with the phrase, Quod quidem 
adeo verum est, and followed by ut. 

t Mentem exercere will render " labour with his brains," and ut with the 
phrase defenders injuriam may be used for " in his own defence." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

CI. 

I was uo sooner gone out of the house with this country 
fellow (being the next day after the battle, and then broad 
day), but being in a great wood I sat myself at the edge of 
the wood near the highway that was there, the 1 better to see 
who came after us, and whether they made any search for 
the runaways, 2 and I immediately saw a troop of horse 
coming by, which I 3 conceived to be the same troop that beat 
our 3,000 horse. 4 In this wood I stayed all day without 5 
meat or drink, and by great good fortune it rained all the 
time, which hindered them I believe from coming into the 
wood to search for them that might be fled thither. 6 And 
one thing is remarkable enough, that those with whom I 
have since spoken of them that joined with the horse upon 
the heath did say that it rained little or nothing with them 
all the. day, but only in the wood where I was, this con- 
tributing to my safety. 

1 Sender thus : — In order that I might more easily see whether any (num. qui) 
following us, were hunting up (conquiro) the runaways (perfuga). Co-ordination 
is avoided by using the participle instead of two unite verbs. 

2 The period should end here with the principal verb assedi. . To secure 
logical connexion the next period should begin with some such phrase as Vix 
autem assederam, followed by ubi or quum. 

3 Avoid concipio and use mihi with past tense of videor. . 

4 The period might end here and the next one begin with the words Qud 
quidem in silvd. 

6 The ablative absolute may be used with advantage, — read thus : not even 
food or drink being taken. 

6 The principal verb should end this period and the next commence with 
some phrase such as this : — Illud autem praeeipuh est animadvertendum followed 
by quod, 

H 2 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PBOSE. 

OIL 

Meanwhile the feelings of the Germans are .changed. 
Onoe submissive and oast down* as it were prostrate at our 
feet, they looked up to the Eoman people and senate with 1 
awe, reverence, attention, and friendly feeling. Yet now they 
of themselves put their power on 2 a level with ours. And 
indeed it is an acknowledged fact that by 3 computation there 
are six thousand Eomans, while of their own countrymen 
there are one hundred thousand. Their old men have long 
forgotten the cruelty of Arminius, their young men mani- 
festly know nothing about it. Are we to wonder that already 
full 4 of indignation at the Eomans having thrust themselves 
into the empire of the Germans, they complain of the tribute, 
hate the government, disdain 5 to acknowledge the thanks 
due, as we imagine, to us ; — in a word, prefer the most lawless 
and unrestrained liberty to the yoke imposed upon them by 
their Eoman lords P Is this all so great a source of wonder 
I pray ? Shall we be astonished that men whom we have 
long suffered to live like savages still retain the haughty 
spirit and untamed fierceness of savages ? 

1 Instead of ablatives metuentes with vensror and benevoli with observo may 
be used. 

8 Aequare means " to put on a level with." 

3 Computatio is post- Augustan ; census should be used. 

* The suffia undus implies full of, as indignabundus full of indignation, 
moribundus full of death. 
5 " Disdain to acknowledge " may be rendered by respuere or dedignari. 



BBLBCTIONB FOB LATIN PROSE. 

eni. 

- f 

Pyrrhus 1 resolved to attack Curius before his colleague 
joined him, and he planned ail attaok upon his camp by 
night. He set out by torchlight with the flower of his 
soldiers and the best of his elephants, but the way was long 
and the country overgrown with wood and intersected with 
steep ravines, so that the progress was slow and at last the 
lights were burnt out, and the men were continually missing 
their way. Day broke before they reached their destination, 
but still the enemy was not aware of their approach till they 
had surmounted 2 the heights above the Eoman camp, and 
were descending to attack it from the vantage ground. Then 
Curius led out his troops to oppose them, and the nature of 
the ground gave the Eomans a great advantage over the 
heavy-armed Greek infantry, as soon as the attempt to 3 sur- 
prise had failed. But the action seems to have been decided 
by an accident, for one of Pyrrhus' elephants was wounded 
and, running wild among its own men, threw them into dis- 
order ; nor could they offer a long resistance, being almost 
exhausted with the fatigue of their night march. They 4 
were repulsed with loss, two elephants were killed and eight 
being forced into impracticable ground from which there was 
no outlet were surrendered to the Eomans. 



1 The first two sentences might well form one period in Latin ; and the 
English be thus paraphrased to suit the Latin. The pronouns in brackets need 
not be rendered. Pyrrhus indeed, who had determined to attack Curius before 
(his) colleague had joined (his) forces with him, after a plan had been formed 
(inito consilio) of attacking the enemy by night, torches having been kindled, after 
setting out (profectus) with the flower (robur) of (his) soldiers and the strongest 
elephants, perceived that the march was so long, the places so overgrown with * 
wood (virgultie obsita) and steep ravines (fauces praeruptae) so that not only did 
the army progress slowly (lente) but aho the torches having been at length 
extinguished, the soldiers kept losing their way (declinare de via). Place the 
verb last. 

8 Juga super are is to " surmount heights." 

8 Opprimere is •' to surprise.' 1 

4 Tois period may be introduced by Quo factum est ut. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PR08E. 



CIV. 



Pleasure 1 and Fain weie no sooner met in their new habi- 
tation but they immediately agreed upon this point, that 
pleasure should take possession of the virtuous and pain of 
the vicious part of that species which was given up to them. 
2 But upon examining to which of them any individual they 
met with belonged, they found each of them had a right to 
him : for contrary to what they had seen in their old places 
of residence, there was no 3 person so vicious who had not 
some good in him, nor any person so virtuous who had not 
in him some evil. 4 The truth of it is they generally found 
that in the most vicious man Pleasure would lay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous man Pain 
might come in for at least two-thirds. 5 This they saw would 
occasion endless dispute between them unless they could 
come to some accommodation. To this end there was a 
marriage proposed between them and at length concluded. 
By 6 this means it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are such 
constant yokefellows and that they either make their visits 
together or are never far asunder. If Pain comes into a 
heart he is quiokly followed by Pleasure and if Pleasure 
enters you may be sure Pain is not far off. 

i Let the complex subject Voluptas et Dolor stand at the head of the period 
and follow with quum, ubi f or postquam. 

8 Commence a fresh period^ and read thus : But as often as they examined 
(quaero) to which of the two belonged (utrius essent) those whom they might 
have met. 

8 Bender thus : neminem improbiorem esse qudm ut in eo boni aliquantum 
inesset. 

4 A fresh sentence may be introduced by At % si quaeris* The verb vindicate 
wiU render " come in for M and duos partes " two-third?." 

* Begin a fresh period here with Quare or some word of similar meaning and 
follow by quum (since). "To agree with one another" is convenire inter se. 
" Disputes " may be rendered by distractiones. 

• This sentence may be introduced by Quo JU ut. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 

CV. 

Cromwell, like 1 so many other usurpers, felt his position 
too precarious, or his vanity ungratified, without the name 
which mankind have agreed to worship. He had long 
time aspired to this titular as well as to the real pre-eminenoe, 
and the banished King's friends had eontemplated the pro- 
bability of his obtaining it without dismay. 2 Affectionate 
towards his family, he wished to assure the stability of his 
son's succession, and perhaps to please the vanity of his 
daughters. ' It was indeed a very reasonable object with one 
who had advanced so far. His 3 assumption of the crown 
was desirable to many different classes : — to the lawyers, who 
beside their regard for the ancient constitution, knew that an 
ancient statute would protect those who served a de facto 
King in case of a restoration of the exiled family ; — to the 
nobility, who perceived that their legislative right must 
immediately revive; — to the people, who lioped for any 
settlement that would put an end to perpetual changes ; — to 
all of every rank and profession, who dreaded the continu- 
ance of military despotism, and demanded only the just 
rights and privileges of their country. A King of England 
could succeed only to a bounded 4 prerogative and must 
govern by the known laws ; a Protector, as the nation had 
felt, with less nominal authority had all that the sword could 
confer. 

1 Ut mos est rerum sibi yindicantium. Avoid precarius which means 
" obtained by entreaty " and use minus stabilitum. 

9 A fresh period may be introduced by Nee sane mirandum est hominem, to 
render — " It was indeed a very reasonable object with one who." It will suit the 
Latin better to include both sentences in the same period. 

3 Paraphrase thus : — And indeed (etenim) the citizens of any order you please 
were very desirous (exoptabant with ut) that he should adopt (sibi adscisceret) 
the royal name. A long period might be formed with jurisconsulti (lawyers) 
nobiles and plebs as subjects at the head of their several sentences. The first 
part of the last sentence of the period " to all of every rank and profession," 
might be thus rendered: denigue omnes 9 quavis in conditioner quibuslibet in 
neyotiis versati and followed by id faciebant ut qui veriti ne. 

4 Jus Jinitum will render "a bounded prerogative." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PKOSE. 

CVI. 

The king is a man of great sense, 1 of great talents, but so 
Ml of dissimulation and so false that it is impossible to trust 
him. While he is protesting his love for peace, he is treat- 
ing 2 underhand with the Scotch Commissioners to plunge the 
nation into another war. It 3 is now expected that you should 
govern and 4 defend the realm by your own power and reso- 
lution, and not allow the people any longer to expect safety 
and government from an obstinate man : you, who at the 
expense of your blood have defended the state from so many 
perils and will again defend it with the same courage and 
fidelity against all enemies whoever they may be. Teach 5 
them not therefore by neglecting your own and the kingdom's 
safety, in whioh their own is involved, to think themselves 
betrayed and left hereafter to the rage and malice of an 
irreoonoileable enemy, whom you have subdued for their 
sake, lest despair teach them to seek 6 their safety by some 
other means than by adhering to you who will not stick 
to yourselves. How destructive such a resolution will be to 
you all I tremble 7 to think and leave you to judge. 

1 Sagacitas not sensus should be used. 

2 Use clam ita agere and follow with ut. 

8 Quare is a suitable particle of introduction. 

* Nee sane committendum eat ut. "Obstinate" may be rendered by proefroetus. 
6 This period may be introduced by Cavmdum est igitur and followed by ne. 
" Irreconcileable " may be rendered by implacabili*. 

6 Aliunde auxilium quarere may be used for "to seek safety by some other 

means." 

7 Avoid the infinitive, and render by quotiee or quum reputo. The phrase 
Nee sane potest Jieri quin, followed by vosmet-ipsi with the subjunctive of 
a verb meaning to understand will render — " and leave you to judge." 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 



CVII. 



Pythagoras, 1 having oome to Phlius, displayed in conver- 
sation with Leon, its ruler at that time, a knowledge so 
extensive, that the prince, marvelling at his eloquence and 
ability, inquired to what ait he had chiefly devoted himself. 
Pythagoras replied that he possessed no art, but was simply 
a philosopher. Leon, struck 2 by the novelty of the title, 
asked again who were the philosophers, and in what they 
differed from other men. He 8 was answered that human life 
seemed to resemble the great fair held at those solemn games 
which all Greece met to celebrate — for 4 some, exercised in 
athletio contests, resorted thither in quest of glory, and .the 
crown of viotory ; a greater number came to buy and sell, 
drawn by the love of gain ; a few however, distinguished by 
liberality and intelligence, came from no suoh motives, but 
merely to look about them and to note what was done and in 
what manner. So, said Pythagoras, we 5 men all enter on this 
life on departing from another ; some are here oooupied with 
the pursuits of honour, others in the search for riches ; a. few, 
indifferent 6 to all else, devote themselves to inquiring into the 
nature of things. These are they whom I call students of 
wisdom, for suoh is the meaning of the name philosopher. 

• 

1 The English from " Pythagoras " to " devoted himself" should form one 
period in Latin : the subject occupying the first place and the principal verb the 
last. Phlius makes Phliuntis, in the genitive. 

* Miratus will render " struck by" 

8 This period may he introduced by these words : Pytha§oram autem ferunt 
respondisse ; the word " fair " may he rendered hy mercatus. 

4 There seems a favourable opportunity here for the formation of a long 
Latin period from "for some " to " manner," commencing with the Latin words 
" IUue enim " and ending with " convener* n to render " resorted" 

*. The participle of a deponent verb is often useful to avoid co-ordination; 
render thus : nos ex alia vitd in hane profecti; " to be occupied with " may be 
rendered by servire with dative. 

6 To be indifferent to anything, is pro nihilo habere aliquid. 



SELECTIONS FOR LATIN PROSE. 
CVIIL 

Iren^us : There is amongst the Irish a pertain kind of 
people whose 1 profession it is to set foorth the praises or dis- 
praises of men in their poems, the 3 which are had in so high 
regard and estimation among them, and none dare displease 
them for feare to runne into reproach thorough their offence, 
and to be made infamous in the mouthes of all men. For 
their verses are 3 taken up with a generall applause, and 
usually sung at all feasts and meetings by certaine other 
persons whose proper function that is, who also receive for 
the same, great rewards and reputation among them. 

Eudoxus : Do 4 you blame this in them which I would 
otherwise have thought to have been worthy of good acoompt, 
and rather to have been maintained and augmented amongst 
them, then to have been disliked ? For I have reade that in 
all ages Poets have beene had in speciall reputation, and that 
(me thinkes) not without great cause ; a for besides their 
sweete inventions and most wittie layes, they have always 
used to set foorth the praises of the good and vertuous, and 
to beat downe and disgrace the bad and vitious* So 6 that 
many brave yonge mindes have oftentimes through hearing 
the praises and famous eulogies of worthie men sung and 
reported unto them beene stirred up to affect the like com- 
mendations, and so to strive to the like deserts. So 7 they 
say that the Lacedaemonians were more excited to the desire of 
honour with the excellent verses of the poet Tirtaeus then 
with all the exhortations of their oaptaines or authority of 
their rulers and magistrates. — Spenser. 

1 Qui profitentur se hominum laudatores et censores. 

2 A fresh sentence may commence with Bardos autem Hiberni tie observant , 
sic magni faciunt ut. „ 

3 " Are taken up with a generall applause " may he rendered by maximo 
plausu audiuntur, 

4 This sentence may he introduced hy Num tibi iste Hibernorum mas vitio 
dandus videtur. " Of good accompt" may be rendered by laudi dandum. 

6 This sentence may he introduced by quippe qui, ' ' inasmuch as they ;" " besides 
their sweete inventions and most wittie layes'* may be thus rendered : ut fabu- 
larum eommentieiarum dulcedinem, ut eartninum leporem omittam. 

• This sentenoe may commence with, Quo factum est ut. 

7 Begin with Itaqus aeeepimus. 



